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BY AUSTIN WEBB 


Ds a heavy exam schedule, 
about 60 people turned out for 


the first meeting of Concordia’s 
chapter of Engineers Without Bor- 
ders (EWB). 

The meeting, held April 17 in the 
DeSeéve Cinema, gave students in the 
Faculty of Engineering and Comput- 
er Science a chance to find out about 
the new campus organization and 
hear brief talks from two industry 
speakers: Hany Moustapha, Manager 
of Technical Programs at Pratt & 
Whitney Canada, and Robert Collins, 
a demining expert who also works at 


STMicroelectrics, a global semicon- 
ductor manufacturer. 

“The evening was a big success, 
especially considering how busy 
everyone is with exams right now,” 
said Hany Sarhan, co-founder and 
president of Concordia’s new EWB 
chapter. “I thought the best part of 
the night was the question-and- 
answer session [after Collins spoke 
about removing landmines],” contin- 
ued Sarhan, a third-year student who 
also spoke briefly at the event. “Peo- 
ple were very interested, and they 
were really pushing to get a spot in 
next year’s EWB.” 

Engineers Without Borders is an 


organization made up of engineers 
and students who aim to help bridge 
the growing technological gap 
between developed and Third World 
countries. Current endeavours 
include the Light Up the World pro- 
ject, which is helping to construct 
and install low-energy lighting and 
generators in India. EWB is also 
involved in water purification and 
safety projects in Chile to rid the 
water supply of high levels of arsenic. 

The new Concordia chapter of 
EWB is only the second in Quebec, 
the other being at McGill. Sarhan, 
who co-founded the new chapter 
with third-year students Mark 
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Engineers Without Borders opens chapter at Concordia 


Students aim to help bridge the technological gap between developed and Third World countries 


Vukadin Seidah and Patrice Des- 
dunes, got the ball rolling partly over 
a sense of rivalry and partly because 
of popular demand at Concordia. 
(See photo on page 6.) 

“What set it off was reading an 
article about the McGill chapter. The 
more I talked about setting some- 
thing up at Concordia, the more | 
found that others in the department 
were feeling the same way.” 

Desdunes, a third-year civil engi- 
neering student, agreed. “Engineers 
are sometimes faceless people,” he 
said. “But with this, we'll get to help 
people and to meet them. We'll be 
involved in something bigger. You 


could tell by the number of questions 
[after Collin’s demining talk] that 
there's a lot of interest here.” 

Sarhan is also happy about raising 
a social conscience in the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science. 
“It will be amazing to use what we're 
learning for some real benefit across 
the world. We're all looking for jobs 
when we graduate, but having Engi- 
neers Without Borders at Concordia 
gives a humanitarian perspective that 
you aren't going to get at any compa- 
ny,” Sarhan said. 

The Concordia chapter of Engi- 
neers Without Borders begins its first 
full year of operation this September. 


‘Professor Pothole’ speaks out on Montreal's aging water system 


The city’s plan to overhaul the system is a step in the right direction but it must be done sooner: Bala Ashtakala 


BY JAMES MARTIN 


D: Bala Ashtakala isn’t just a 
professor of transportation 
engineering, he’s a bona fide media 
darling. In the past, he’s turned the 
spotlight on the city’s pothole prob- 
lem. Now he’s worked up over 
water. 

Over the last five years, Ashtakala 
has become the Montreal media's go- 
to guy for matters concerning the 
city’s crumbling infrastructure. 

Nicknamed “Professor Pothole” for 
his high-profile commentary on 
those springtime road hazards, Ash- 
takala has posed for photos standing 
between lanes of speeding cars, 
appeared on countless radio and TV 
interview programs, and written arti- 
cles for newspapers as far away as the 
Netherlands. When he presented a 
paper at an engineering conference 
in Regina, his reputation preceded 
him and he was mobbed by local 
reporters eager to talk potholes. 


Ashtakala uses his media appear- 
ances not only to call attention to 
what he believes are pressing con- 
cerns, but also to inject real-world 
relevance into theoretical classroom 
discussions. 

The pothole issue, for example, is 
perfect fodder for his undergraduate 
Highway & Pavement Design course, 
opening up discussion about why 
some potholes are inevitable (regular 
surface wear and tear, moisture seep- 
age), and how they can be mini- 
mized (increase frequency of regular 
surface upkeep, use better building 
materials). 

Now, following a low-snow winter 
(and therefore a low-pothole spring), 
Professor Pothole is focusing his 
attentions even lower. 

Ashtakala’s current pet peeve/pro- 
ject is Montreal’s decrepit under- 
ground water system. 

“We've got a big problem in Mon- 
treal with overall urban infrastruc- 
ture renewal,” he said, “but the water 


Bala Ashtakala, seen near the Lachine Canal and the Montreal Viaduct. 


supply and sewer system are the 
worst problems right now.” 

The problem has been brewing for 
a while. He recalls being called to the 
scene of a massive Old Montreal pipe 


burst in October 2000, where he was 
astonished to learn that some of the 
city’s pipes may be as much a centu- 
ty old. Most of the system is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 40 
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years old — but even that, says Ash- 
takala, is too old. 

“The pipes have all corroded,” he 
reports. “They're full of holes, like a 
sieve. Now they're losing 40 per cent 
of the good, treated water. It’s just 
going out through the holes! You 
spend a lot of money to treat, say, 
100 litres of water — and 40 litres is 
just going down the drain. It’s a 
waste of money.” 

Repairing pipes is merely a band- 
aid measure, he says. The city’s 
recently announced plan to spend 
$1.6 billion overhauling the system is 
a step in the right direction. He takes 
issue, however, with the proposed 
20-year timeframe. 

“That’s no good. You need those 
replacements right away. Granted, 
you can't do it all tomorrow, but you 
also can’t do it over 20 years. The 
leaks will continue, and we'll keep 
losing water.” 


@ Ashtakala continued on page 11 


Our budding software designers are right on track 


Engineering students in Purnendu Sinha’s class develop embedded systems using model trains 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





ae in a computer engineer- 
ing courses have been playing 
with model trains lately, thanks to 
Professor Purnendu Sinha. 

COEN 421 is an embedded sys- 
tems software design course that fos- 
ters hands-on training in a 
specialized real-time systems lab. 
Using virtual software, students have 
to program the routing of three trains 
on a designated model track layout.. 

Controlling trains gave students a 
graphic sense of what could go 
wrong if their design was inadequate. 
As they wrote applications that sent 
impulses to the layout’s control 
board, they had to get a train to 
detect when another train was 
approaching on the same track, and 
move smoothly onto a siding to let it 


pass. 

Sinha said he started them with the 
simplest challenge and worked up to 
more complex operations. “One of 
the hardest things,” said one of the 
students, “was to visualize each train 
separately.” They also had to avoid 
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Convocation ceremonies 
will take place at 
the Molson Centre. 









Kenneth Yan Man Shing, Nadia Hilario, Professor Purnendu Sinha and Vinay Mandy, with their model trains. 


deadlock, where two trains would 
simply stop, facing each other. 
“Embedded systems play an 
important role in our day-to-day life,” 
Dr. Sinha explained. “They are found 


in domestic appliances, automobiles, 
telephones, electronic gadgets, bank- 
ing systems, nuclear power plants, 
avionics, and many other places. 
“Nowadays, software is an integral 


part in most of these embedded sys- 
tems. Software development for 
embedded systems requires struc- 
tured, disciplined: and transparent 
approach to efficiently create and 
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maintain high-quality software and 
ensure the reliability of these com- 
plex software systems.” 

“This design project is to develop a 
software system using object-oriented 
methodology that can manage move- 
ment of three miniature trains moy- 
ing in arbitrary directions on a 
specified track-layout,” Sinha 
explained. “The objective is to avoid 
derailment and collision at any 
moment. 

“The experiments are designed in 
an incremental manner so that stu- 
dents first develop all necessary soft- 
ware modules for controlling speed, 
track-switching mechanism, and so 
on, and ultimately, integrate them 
all.” 

The students were working in the 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
Department’s Real-Time System Lab- 
oratory (RTSL) on the eighth floor of 
the Hall Building. They also had a lab 
manual and a continually updated 
FAQ page on the lab Web site to help 
them come up with a good design 
and resolve any difficulties that arose 
over the design process. 


Engineering students build computers from scratch 


Students are raving about Mohamed Nekili’s class, which puts theory into practice 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





BY your own computer — 
that was the assignment for 
120 students in the computer engi- 
neering course COEN 417, and it 
opened their eyes to how this magic 
machine works, and what can pre- 
vent it from working. 

Their professor, Dr. Mohamed 
Nekili, said, “The students were just 
amazed. The project consumed 
them totally.” 

Four employees spent six months 
building a prototype of the comput- 
er, called TalKit, and writing a man- 
ual. The students had to take it 
from there, using the fundamentals 
they had studied in class. They did 
their work in a lab equipped with 
four Tektronix logic analyzers, four 
channel scopes, 80 printed circuit 
boards and nearly $10,000 in com- 
ponents. At the heart of TalKit lies a 
Motorola MC68000 microproces- 
sor, driving ROMs, static and 
dynamic memories and some 
peripheral ports. 

Professor Nekili said that not 
only did the project give the stu- 
dents a deeper understanding of the 
theory they learned in their courses, 
but they had to pass a definitive 
test: whether they could record 
their voice and play it back on the 
computer. 

When the student's work was 
successful, Nekili said, “the sound 





The design team worked for six months to develop a prototype for the 


students. Left to right: Guy Gosselin (Senior Technician), Chris Taillefer 
(Laboratory Coordinator, COEN courses), Mohamed Nekili (COEN 417 
instructor) and Henry Kovalcik (Director, Academic Facilities & Services). 


was properly sampled, properly 
routed through the data bus, prop- 
erly stored in memory, the different 
chips properly addressed and 
selected, and finally the instructions 
were properly executed by the 
microprocessor. 

“Just imagine the student’s 
impression upon smooth playback 
by the machine!” 

If they didn’t get a successful 


playback, however, they had to go 
back to their model, take it apart 
and see where they went wrong — 
a genuine learning experience. 


Rave reviews 

Nekili is planning the second ver- 
sion of this project for the fall term. 
He said it will involve “less wiring 
and more thinking” — a response 
to the students who became so 





obsessed by building their comput- 
er that they spent an inordinate 
amount of time on the mechanics. 
However, the icea of the course 
won rave reviews ‘rom many of the 
students who participated. One stu- 
dent remarked « \crwards, “I did 
find the labs to be extremely useful 
in understanding workings of a 
microprocessor s n. And it was 
actually enjoyable when our results 
ected.” Another 
his lab was 


turned out as ex 
said, “I think 
incredibly inte: 
actually put all o! 
in class into pr 
great experienc 

Professor Nek 
thanks go to [part-time instructor} 
Chris Taillefer for ihe excellent lab- 
oratory manual which was able to 
catch step-by-step the amazing 
experience of building one’s first 
computer and his close supervision 
of students, to |icchnician] Guy 
Gosselin for the professional experi- 
ence that allowed the designer team 
not only to anticipate many of the 
obstacles to come but also to sug- 
gest elegant ways of overcoming 
them, and to [Director of Academic 
Facilities] Henry Kovalcik for mak- 
ing sure the team remained on the 
right track and the project up-to- 
date.” 

A version of this article by Sophy 
Khwaja appeared in the Engineering 
and Computer Science magazine. 
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Rhythms and rhymes en espanol 


Meet Hugh Hazelton, translator, poet, professor of Spanish 


BY JAMES MARTIN 


NY appointed to a tenure- 
track position, Hugh Hazelton 


has been teaching Spanish translation 
and civilization courses at Concordia 
since 1988. Hazelton is also an 
accomplished multilingual poet and 
translator, as well as a native of 
Chicago, raised in English. He’s 
quick to anticipate the inevitable 
question. 

“You might be thinking, ‘How did 
he get into Spanish?” he says with a 
good-natured shrug. Then he reels 
off his seminal early influences, 
including a childhood interest in 
archaeology (specifically pre-Colom- 
bian civilizations), and a close friend 
who introduced him to Chicago’s 
vibrant Mexican community. “I was 
just always interested in Latin Ameri- 
ca.” 

His career as a translator evolved 
in a similarly natural fashion. 

“Starting with Brazil in ’64, waves 
of political oppression pushed people 
north to Canada,” Hazelton explains, 
noting that new Spanish-speaking 
arrivals concentrated in Montreal, 
Toronto and Ottawa. “There was 
Chile in ’73, and Argentina in ’76. 
Then there’s been the Colombians, 
the Salvadorans, the Guatemalans ...” 

Hazelton himself settled in Mon- 
treal after travelling extensively in 
Peru, Argentina and Brazil during the 
mid-1970s. He began volunteering 
his multilingual services to local 
Latin-American solidarity groups. 
Soon, friends asked him to translate 
Spanish scripts for the National Film 
Board. Short story translations, then 
entire books, followed. 

By the mid-1980s, Hazelton fig- 
ured there was a PhD dissertation 
topic lurking somewhere in all this 
translation experience, and enrolled 
in the Canadian comparative litera- 
ture program at the Université de 
Sherbrooke. 

He’s now working on a second 
PhD, this one in Hispanic studies at 
the Université de Montréal. 

While working on his first PhD, 
Hazelton co-edited (with Gary Ged- 
des) and was principal translator of 
Companeros: An Anthology of Writings 
About Latin America, collecting both 
Canadian writings about Latin Amer- 
ica and the work of Latin-American 


Students write 
in Spanish 


he students in the Hispanic 

Studies Association have pro- 
duced their second annual collection 
of original work under the title En 
dos palabras. .. (In Two Words). 

Ten students contributed to the 
issue, and they acknowledge academ- 
ic support from Professors Hugh 
Hazelton, Catherine Vallejo and 
Daniel Zamorano. 








Multilingual poet Hugh Hazelton teaches Spanish translation at Concordia. 


authors now living in Canada. The 
Montreal/Latin America connection 
continues to thrive, he says, as evi- 
denced by events such as the month- 
ly Proyecto Cultural Sur poetry 
readings, organized by local poets 
Hector Torres and Tito Alvarado. 

“Even today,” he adds, “Brazilians 
really like Anne Hébert, the Québé- 
cois writer.” 

Hazelton’s extensive translations 
include a book of short stories by Sal- 
vadoran ex-pat Alfonso Quijada 
Urias, an anthology of Latin Ameri- 
can legends called Jade and Iron, and 
a volume of poetry by Nela Rio, an 
Argentinean writer living in Frederic- 
ton since the late ’60s. Hazelton was 
also heavily involved with Ruptures, a 
now-defunct but highly ambitious lit- 
erary journal. (Each issue offered 
simultaneous English-French-Span- 
ish-Portuguese translation of each 
article.) 

His most recent translation is 
Beloved Body (Cuerpo amado), a sec- 
ond book by Nela Rio. Characteristic 
of her work, Beloved Body is sparse, 
precise, and carefully constructed. 
Through oblique, abstract imagery, 
the book tells the story of a man and 
woman who developed a passionate 
relationship “when life was already a 
fixed point,” and how the woman's 
ensuing breast cancer affects this rela- 
tionship. 

Before contemplating a literary 
translation, Hazelton says it’s essen- 
tial he feel “close to the text.” He was 
attracted by how Rio “writes about 
themes that a lot of people don’t 
write about in poetry, about people 
later in life experiencing sickness, old 
age, eroticism.” 

He was also engaged by Rio’s use 
of “really honed-down language” — a 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 


selling-point not without its transla- 
tion difficulties. “There’s no wasted 
time in her poetry, so it’s a real chal- 
lenge for a translator. 

“| just try to convey what the poet 
is saying by reproducing the level of 
language, the rhythms, the rhymes, 
the images, the alliterations as closely 
as possible in the target language — 
without interpreting too much. | try 
to get every nuance, even as far as the 
sound of the language.” 

Next on Hazelton’s translation list 
is Sunset, a satirical novel by Argen- 
tinean ex-pat (now living in Ottawa) 
Pablo Urbanyi. “Now there’s a chal- 
lenge: his sentences are quite long, 
and he likes humourous or ironic 
asides as he moves along. That’s quite 
hard to adapt to English, because 
English style is not nearly as convo- 
luted, unless it’s Faulkner or some- 
thing.” 

This fall, Broken Jaw Press (pub- 
lishers of works by Rio and Urbanyi) 
will publish Antimatter, Hazelton’s 
own book of “experimental and/or 
engagé” poetry, complete with a 
companion CD of the poet reading 
his work. 

Antimatter is an English-only 
release — for now. Hazelton reports 
he’s already translated the poems into 
French and Spanish, and would love 
to see Antimatter eventually joined by 
Antimatiére and Antimateria. When 
asked about the possibilities of 
French and Spanish CDs, however, 
the seemingly tireless poet-translator- 
teacher appears to finally hit the wall. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” he 
says, laughing at the daunting 
prospect. Then, after mulling the idea 
over for a few seconds, he mischie- 
vously adds, “But, theoretically, who 
knows?” 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 


A photo of Jerry Tomberlin, dean of the John Molson School of 
Business, appeared in the National Post Business Magazine's special 
issue on business education, on April 2. The master's in investment 
management program was featured, and the JMSB’s master’s of 
business administration program was ranked sixth in Canada in a poll 
taken by the magazine, behind the University of Toronto, Queen's, 
Western, York and McGill. 


Nelofer Pazira is both the author and focus of the cover story in the 
current issue of Elm Street magazine. Pazira, who immigrated from 
Afghanistan with her family in the aftermath of the conflict with the 
Soviets, is completing a master’s degree in sociology at Concordia. 
She has had a whirlwind year as the result of the film Kandahar, 
which she conceived and starred in. In Elm Street, she describes the 
real-life drama that lay behind the film. 


Rhona Richman Kenneally (Design Art) and Michael Longford 
(Design Art) were interviewed recently by Katherine Gombay on CBC 
Radio’s Art Talks. Their discussion focused on initiatives by graphic 
designers currently engaged in integrating social and political con- 
cerns into their daily practice. The interview arose out of an interna- 
tional symposium hosted by their department last October. 


Jason Hughes, Allison Deer and Lilia Goldfarb were featured 
recently in the careers and education column in the Saturday Gazette. 
They are all members of the first graduating class in the graduate 
diploma in community economic development, offered through Con- 
cordia’s School of Community and Public Affairs. Hughes runs La 
Maison Verte, a co-op store in NDG that sells environmental prod- 
ucts. Deer works as a liaison aboriginal communities with the Canadi- 
an Executive Service Organization. Goldfarb is a consultant with the 
Quebec Community Table, which promotes community organizations. 


An article in The Gazette by Donald McKenzie was carried by the 
Canadian Press in a number of papers across the country. It quoted 
Bryan Barbieri (Marketing) on a poll done by Leger that shows about 
one-third of Canadians are losing interest in professional sports. “Peo- 
ple are concerned about salaries,” he said. They're becoming turned 
off, and are comparing multi-million-dollar athletes’ salaries to priority 
issues such as health and education. 


An article in both the Halifax Chronicle-Herald and the Mail Star fea- 
tured Graham Metson (Studio Arts), who had a show of his paintings 
there in February. In it, he talks about going to the U.S. from his native 
London, and parking his Rolls Royce in front of The Factory, making 
the scene with people like Andy Warhol. A keen jive practitioner, Met- 
son still dances at home with his wife, a photographer and lawyer. He 
revisited his British wartime childhood through artworks that were 
shown this month in the Ellen Art Gallery. (See CTR, Apr. 77.) 


The positive views on Harry Potter of Rev. Raymond Lafontaine 
(Campus Ministry) were quoted in a Toronto Star article about various 
sects’ reactions to the popular series of books. 


The Gazette published an article on Thomas D'Arcy McGee, member 
of parliament and victim of assassination April 7, 1868, by some fel- 
low Irish Catholics, the Fenians, who considered him a sellout to the 
British. The story mentioned an excellent article in the latest issue of 
the Canadian Journal of Irish Studies on McGee, and published a 
great photo of Archivist Nancy Marrelli and Michael Kenneally, edi- 
tor of the Journal. They are looking at McGee’s walking stick, which 
is the property of Concordia. 


Barbara Woodside (Psychology/CSBN) was interviewed on CBC's 
Home Run during “Brain Week.” 


Maria Peluso (Political Science) was interviewed on Global TV (CKMI) 
by alumnus Tim Sargent on political patronage. She said that in our 
system, it’s appropriate to reward loyal supporters and party organiz- 
ers, but only provided that those so rewarded are competent and rea- 
sonable. Julius Caesar was good.at it, she said, and so were Pierre 
Trudeau, Robert Bourassa, and Bill Davies, former premier of Ontario. 
The worst in Canadian history were Maurice Duplessis and Mayor 
Drapeau, Peluso said, and former federal works minister Alfonso 
Gagliano isn't looking too good, either. 


Nabil Bissada (Environmental Health/Safety) was on Global TV news 
in March, as part of an environmental series on acid rain, PCBs, and 
air pollution. He talked about the Technoparc, built on old airport land 
on the Bonaventure highway between Victoria and Champlain 
bridges, whose PCB-contaminated soil is now leaching into to the St. 
Laurence River. However, Bissada pointed out, new regulations will 
remove the PCBs from all service equipment by the year 2010, and 
by 2015, all PCBs should be eliminated. 


Fred Krantz, Harvey Shulman and Geoffrey Fidler made it into the 
April 19 issue of the Chronicle of Higher Education (U.S.). The Chroni- 
cle's “critic at large,” Carlo Romano, covered the recent core curricu- 
lum conference hosted by Concordia’s Liberal Arts College. He also 
quoted Melissa Castro, president of the Liberal Arts Society for Stu- 
dents, who praised the LAC in glowing terms. 





Keefer and Marouf ban lifted 


T" Board of Governors voted April 17, on the recommendation of a 
report of its Appeals Panel, to lift the ban imposed last summer on 
Tom Keefer and Leith Marouf. The ban was imposed August 20, 2001, by 
Rector Frederick Lowy in the aftermath of an altercation between Keefer 
and Marouf and Concordia security guards in the Hall Building. 

The panel was chaired by Board member and lawyer Rita Lc de Santis. 
The other Board members were Sister Eileen Mcllwaine (vice-chair), Alex 
Potter, Miriam Roland, Joanne Beaudoin and Rocci Luppicini. 

The panel noted that “Mr. Keefer admitted that his words were ill- 
advised and excessive and he apologized for them at the hearing. However, 
he strongly denied that they were meant or taken as a death threat, or that 
he engaged in any physical assault on any of the guards.” 

Regarding the security guards, “the Panel finds that they acted through- 
out professionally and commends them for showing appropriate restraint.” 

While the report supported the right of the Rector to maintain a safe 
learning environment and acknowledged that he made a reasonable deci- 
sion based on the facts before him, “it is the opinion of the Panel that the 
Rector should have interviewed each of Mr. Keefer and Mr. Marouf.” 

Further, the panel report said, “the definition of student is ambiguous; 
however, whether or not Messrs. Keefer and Marouf were students is irrele- 
vant in the case at hand. If they were not, in July 2001, students, they were 
being deprived of either becoming students, retaining their student status 
or regaining their student status.” 

In their report, dated April 16, the panel thanked all parties for their co- 
operation and patience, particularly regarding the hearing of March 15, 
which extended well into the night. 

Here is the motion passed by the Board of Governors the following day: 

Be it resolved: 

That the Board of Governors receive the report of the Appeals Panel dated 

April 16, 2002; and 

That upon recommendation of the Appeals Panel, the Board of Governors 

lift the ban imposed upon Mr. Tom Keefer and Mr. Laith Marouf; however 

such ban is lifted without condoning the actions of Mr. Keefer or Mr. 

Marouf; and 

That the Board of Governors reiterate its support for the Rector and admin- 

istration in promoting and enforcing zero tolerance for violence, racism, 

intimidation and verbal threats. 


Concordia alumni in The Big Apple 


(15 uebec-New York 2002” was held in New York City on April 10 to 
Orvis together Quebec university alumni living in the New York 
City area. 

The celebratory event was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and was 
hosted by Diane Wilhelmy, Quebec's delegate general in New York. Con- 
cordians who attended report that it was a great success. 

Alumni Affairs’ Elaine Arsenault said, “This unique occasion created the 
opportunity for alumni from all Quebec universities to establish new 
bonds, strengthen existing ones, and perhaps to rediscover their Quebec 
roots.” 

Rector Frederick Lowy, Vice-Rector Marcel Danis, Evelyne Abitbol (Gov- 
ernment/Media Relations), Sandra Spina (Marketing Communications), 
Bernard Pomerleau (Recruitment), and Elaine Arsenault joined over 30 
alumni from Concordia at the event, together with more than 500 others 
from McGill, Université Laval, Université du Québec a Montréal, Université 
de Montréal, H.E.C., Ecole Polytechnique and Université de Sherbrooke. 


Dean Claude Bédard’s term extended 


sf ba term of the outgoing Dean of Graduate Studies and Research 
Claude Bédard has been extended by Board of Governors from May 
31 to August 31, 2002, because of the prolongation of the search process 
for a new dean. 


@ Corrections In the item about Mair Verthuy’s honour from the French 
government, described in the At a Glance column in our last issue (April 
11), we erred in saying that the recommendation was made by the Quebec 
education minister. It was made by the French education minister. 

@ In the group photo of winners of the Concordia 
Council for Student Life Awards, we identified Aiman 
Hanna incorrectly, and we apologize to him. Hanna 
teaches in computer science and won a teaching 
excellence award. 

@ In the results of the Concordia Student Union elec- 
tion for Dean of Students, we said that Patrice Blais 
got more than 500 votes. In fact, he got 1,708 votes, 
compared to 1,030 for the other name on the ballot. 


Aiman Hanna, CCSL 
award winner 


Prost! Media-education exchange with Bavaria 


delegation of media-education 

pecialists from the southern 
German state of Bavaria came to 
Concordia recently. 

The Bavarians’ host here was Exec- 
utive Director of Communications 
Dennis Murphy, who is also a profes- 
sor of communications studies. Their 
visit was the result of a trip Dr. Mur- 
phy made to Munich in October to 
represent the Quebec Ministry of 
Culture and Communication at an 
annual colloquium on e-commerce 
and marketing. It was held under the 
auspices of MedienCampus, the 
Bavarian government's office respon- 


sible for monitoring media training 
and education. 

The media industry is a dynamic 
sector in Bavaria, which has had links 
with Quebec for more than a decade. 

The Bavarian delegation spent 
three days in Montreal, looking at 
how we prepare young people for 
careers in the media (film, television, 
public relations, marketing, etc.). 

At Concordia, they visited the Mel 
Hoppenheim School of Cinema and 
the Department of Communication 
Studies; elsewhere in Montreal, they 
went to INIS (Institut National de 
limage et du son); Groupe Buzz Mul- 


timedia, Cité Multimedia and Télé- 
Québec, with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Culture and Communica- 
tion. 

They also met Colin Low, a distin- 
guished National Film Board docu- 
mentarist. 

Three young people came with the 
delegation, but they won't be going 
home to Germany until well into the 
summer. Two are media students, 
while the third is a TV producer. 
Their salaries will be paid by the state 
of Bavaria while they work here for 
four months to enrich their experi- 
ence. 





Guests from Germany, at a welcoming lunch at the University Club. Top row, left to right: Michael Hinterdobler, 
Director, Office of the State of Bavaria in Quebec; Michel Roppelt, Ministerial Councillor, Chancellery of the State of 
Bavaria; Dr. Ulrich Berls, Director of Bayerische Akademie fiir Film und Fernsehen; Karlheinz Weber, Director of 
Schule fiir Rundfunk und Technik; Peter C. Slansky, Professor, Hochschule fiir Fernsehen un Film. Seated, left to right: 
Marie Labelle, International Development Management, Ministére de la Culture et des Communications;Louise 
Gingras, Media and Telecommunications Management, Ministére de la Culture et des Communications; Donata von 
Oppen, Project Manager, Discovery Campus, Munich; Professor Gabriele Goderbauer-Marchner, Director, Medien 
Campus Bayern; Lucie Deschesnes, Co-operative Management, Ministére des Relations internationals. 


letters 


Continuing Education left out, says student 


recently received a copy of the Rector's Report 2000-01 with my 
Gazette newspaper. I was most pleased to see that Concordia Univer- 
sity is taking bold steps in its academic planning and that its future suc- 
cess will be assured through innovative programming and new facilities. 
As one of the many thousands of students registered at Concordia’s 
Centre for Continuing Education, I was somewhat disheartened to find 
no mention of the Centre’s activities in the Report. In fact, students such 
as myself are not even included in your registration statistics for the Uni- 


versity. 


I am in the process of completing an MIS certificate and will have 
invested over $2,450 in tuition and 16 months of time at the Centre for 


Continuing Education. The Centre makes an important contribution to 
the University and surely my commitment and those of all my fellow 
students who have chosen to study there should at least be counted. 

J. Douglas Wong, Continuing Education student 


Laurie Zack, Director, Internal Relations and Communications, replies: 





Point well taken. Concordia’s Continuing Education provides professional and 
career training that has enabled thousands of students to acquire better jobs or prepare 
for credit study at Concordia. It has also contributed generously to Concordia on a 
financial level. We have mentioned Continuing Education in past issues of the Rector’s 
Report, but, unfortunately, not in this one. Next year, we will include statistics on Con- 
tinuing Education enrolment in the At-a-Glance section, as well as include it in the 
body of the Report. 


We welcome your letters, opinions and comments at BC-121/1463 Bishop St., by fax (514-848-2814), 
or e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication 
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Symbols and displays of royal power still hold allure 


Interdisciplinary researchers look at royal representations and relationships in 16th-century France 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


he recipients of one of the 

largest research grants in the 
humanities ever awarded to Concor- 
dia held a reception April 19 to cele- 
brate the launch of their project. 

GRES stands for Groupe de 
recherche sur les entrées solennelles au 
16e siecle, and will study the evolu- 
tion of royal processions in French 
towns between 1484 and 1615. The 
full name of the project is Le spectacle 
du pouvoir : les entrées solennelles des 
rois dans les villes francaises au XVle 
siécle. 

Professor Marie-France Wagner, of 
Concordia’s Département des Etudes 
francaises, is the principal investiga- 
tor in the project, which has received 
a $1.6-million grant over five years 
from the Social Sciences and Human- 
ities Research Council of Canada 
(SSHRC). 

Dr. Wagner’s collaborators are: 

Benoit Bolduc, professor of litera- 
ture in the French department of the 
University of Toronto, who will focus 
on the theatrical aspect, notably theo- 
ries of representation, poetry and 
rhetoric. 

Lyse Roy, professor of modern 


2 : 


European history at the Université du 
Québec a Montréal (UQAM), who 
specializes in the inter-relations 
between the universities and cities of 
16th-century France. 

Héléne Visentin, professor of 
French literature at Smith College, 
U.S.A., who studies various aspects 
of theatre. 

Marie-France Wagner, Concordia, 
who has been studying royal proces- 
sions, the “theatricization” of the city, 


symbols of royal power, and social 
representations. 

Pierre-Louis Vaillancourt, professor 
of literature in the French depart- 
ment of the Université d’Ottawa, who 
specializes in European political 
thought and is interested in the 
power relationships of social groups. 

Daniel Vaillancourt, professor of 
literature in the French department 
of the University of Western Ontario, 
who has worked for several years on 





On the balcony of the Samuel Bronfman Building, left to right, Benoit Bolduc, Lyse Roy, Héléne Visentin, Marie- 
France Wagner, Provost and Vice-Rector Research Jack Lightstone, Pierre-Louis Vaillancourt, Daniel Vaillancourt 
and Alain Laframboise. 


the intellectual conditions surround- 
ing the urban centres of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Alain Laframboise, professor of art 
history at the Université de Montréal, 
who studies the links between art 
and theatre, particularly the evolution 
of urban festivals. He specializes in 
the Italian Renaissance. 

GRES has a number of other schol- 
ars, as well, including two post-doc- 
toral candidates, Louise Frappier 





(Concordia) and Alexander Nas- 
sichuk (Western), five doctoral stu- 
dents (one from Concordia, two from 
UQAM and two from Toronto), and 
eight master’s students (three from 
Concordia, four from UQAM and 
one from U de M). 

in the course of the project, Marie- 
France Wagner and her colleagues 
will also collaborate with the Univer- 
sité de Paris X-Nanterre, the Univer- 
sité Francois-Rabelais de Tours, the 
University of Pittsburgh, UQAM and 
the Office of the Secretary to the 
Governor-General of Canada (Her- 
aldry Directorate). 

Lest anyone think that 16th-centu- 
ty French kings are an irrelevant 
topic, master’s student Audrey Nanot 
was quick to point out in a conversa- 
tion at the reception that the display 
of state power in public never loses 
its allure. 

Nanot, who grew up in France, 
plans to do her thesis on modern 
journalism and its coverage of politi- 
cians. She pointed out that only last 
week, in the course of the French 
presidential election campaign, prime 
minister Lionel Jospin was spattered 
with ketchup. The incident will go 
right into her research. 


Interpersonal relations course is ‘online teaching at its best’ 


Mia Lobel's course is an online exploration of issues of trust, perception, values and diversity 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


oe how people relate to one 
another without face-to-face meet- 


ings would seem to be an oxymoron 
— or at least difficult to achieve — 
but Mia Lobel has designed and 
taught an online introductory pre- 
requisite course in Applied Human 
Sciences. 

She had taught about 40 sections 
of the face-to-face version of the 
course, or its equivalent, since 1985, 
but the idea of delivering AHSC 230: 
Interpersonal Communications and 
Relationships online came to her 
when she joined a chatline to pursue 
her interest in writing poetry. If 
something as personal as poetry 
could bring a community of like- 
minded people together, she rea- 
soned, why not a course in 
interpersonal dynamics? 

The purpose of the course, 
whether it is given in a classroom or 
by computer, is to increase students’ 
self-awareness as communicators by 
exploring issues of trust, perception, 
values clarification and diversity, plus 
the participants’ learning and conflict 
management styles. Another goal is 
to identify interpersonal limitations 
through feedback. 

Lobel put the project together 
through a teaching development 
grant. She described the e-course and 
gave a hands-on demonstration 
recently for about 20 fascinated Con- 


cordia teachers at a workshop orga- 
nized by the university’s Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services. 


The course time was distributed 


into two four-hour weekend ses- 
sions, followed by nine three-hour 
weekly sessions, taught from 7 to 10 
p.m. on a Wednesday evening. Stu- 
dents and professors communicated 
with each other synchronously in an 
online chat room. 


One principal instructor (Lobel) 


and three facilitators staffed “e-class- 
room.” The ratio of students to facili- 
tators was seven to one. Twenty 
students signed up for the course, 
and they all stayed with it to the end, 
which Lobel takes as an endorse- 
ment. They came from all over the 
university; only five of the 20 were in 
Applied Human Sciences programs. 


They wrote weekly e-journals, 


which were e-mailed weekly to their 


group facilitator and the instructor 
for evaluation and comments. 

The real excitement, however, was 
the group discussion sessions, when 
the electronic classroom became a 
continuous collector and dissemina- 
tor of information and insight. As 
many as 15 messages might be post- 
ed at the same time, and as many as 
300 would fly through the “class- 
room” in an hour. They weren’t 
threaded, although they were time- 
stamped, numbered and archived. 

One faculty member in the CTLS 
workshop asked how Lobel kept 
track of the discussion. She answered 
that with practice, an instructor can 
keep track of 30 or 40 conversations 
online. “Eventually, everybody gets 
the flow,” she said. “It’s fairly intu- 
itive.” 

In a social sciences course such as 
this, where the content is to a large 


extent created by the students them- 
selves, a lot of peer learning goes on, 
Lobel said. 

“What we are realizing is that the 
e-classroom is not just a classroom, it 
is also an observational tool that col- 
lects data, measures and quantifies 
this data, and provides ongoing 
instantaneous feedback. This makes 
it a significant tool for facilitation, 
intervention and training in group 
work.” 

The 20 students were broken 
down into three teams, and their 
messages were colour-coded with 
red, blue or green ink. This made the 
discussion somewhat easier to follow 
online, and although they continued 
to address the whole group and the 
instructor, the students developed 
affinities with their team members 
and their team facilitator. 

Lobel and her colleagues are study- 


Teaching and technology workshops rouse interest 


he Centre for Teaching and 
Learning Studies has been 
holding a series of workshops fea- 


turing faculty teaching and tech- 
nology projects. As Heather 
McKenzie explained, it’s part of an 
ongoing effort to exchange ideas, 
as technology transforms the learn- 
ing environment. 


“Basically, these sessions are 
intended to recognize the hard 
work and dedication of our faculty 
members as they adopt and adapt 
technologies to fit with visions that 
they have. In order to have any 
vision we need some ideas of what 
is possible and forums for discus- 
sion amongst colleagues with dif- 


ferent levels of knowledge and 
experience. This is the first step.” 

These efforts are being support- 
ed by the Concordia-McConnell 
Pedagogy Technology Project. The 
CTLS will offer more such work- 
shops and forums, and will hold a 
symposium in the fall to report on 
project activities. 





ing the project. “In September, we 
will conduct a matched study of a 
F2F (face-to-face) and an online 
AHSC 230 by keeping everything we 
can constant (i.e. the materials, time 
frames, teaching assistants, and evalu- 
ation), and we will compare interac- 
tion, involvement, the quality of the 
data generated by the students, and 
so on.” 

The Department of Applied 
Human Sciences is encouraged by 
the project, and is likely to make 
these e-courses a permanent feature 
of the program, along with the nor- 
mal F2F sections. “At the moment, 
we are looking at scalability,” Lobel 
said. “We estimate that given ade- 
quate staff, we could teach 450 stu- 
dents a week in this manner, by 
having three sessions a day.” 

She invites interested professors to 
use her classroom, and will provide 
the necessary training free of charge. 

Susan Hogan, assistant director of 
the Executive Development program 
in the John Molson School of Busi- 
ness, called the workshop “a real eye- 
opener,” and said a colleague wanted 
to join in. 

In an e-mail, Mathematics Profes- 
sor Fred Szabo said, “Mia Lobel’s 
workshop demonstrated online 
teaching at its best. The design of the 
course and the management of it 


@ E-course continued on page 11 
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George Ungar teaches in the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema. 


Animator George Ungar 
sketches The Prayer Book 


BY PHILIP MOSCOVITCH 


A fter a 10-year hiatus, Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema Professor 
seorge Ungar has returned to Concordia to teach character animation — 
a course he last taught in the early 1990s. 

Ungar is excited about his own work in animation, so the timing was right 
for a return to teaching. He says, “I was away from animation for about 10 
years —— and prior to that it had been my whole life. Now I'm in a kind of 
groove with my own work.” 

The project that has Ungar drawing again is The Prayer Book, a feature film 
combining live action with animated sequences. It’s the story of Ben, a restless 
30-year-old animator trying to come to terms with his Jewishness while grap- 
pling with the dilemma of whether or not to settle down. 

The key to understanding Ben’s childhood and adult psyche is his sketch- 
book. Here, all his fantasies and dreams are revealed. One of the challenges for 
Ungar has been to do convincing sketchbook-style drawings for a character 
who grows from 11 to 30 during the course of the film. The drawings then 
form the basis for animated sequences. In Being Ben — a just-released 60-sec- 
ond film that will eventually form part of The Prayer Book — we see 11-year- 
old Ben deep in his own world, sketching out a surrealistic fantasy which sees 
him as the media mogul heading up “Ben Studios.” 

Ungar says the animation for The Prayer Book, which he is doing entirely 
solo, is some of the most challenging of his career. “As animators, we're taught 
to storyboard everything,” he explains. “However, once a storyboard is done, it 
tends to put a stop to anything else happening in the process. From that point 
on it’s just execution.” So Ungar has thrown out the storyboard in an effort to 
make his animation more fluid, and to leave himself more open to change. 

Born in Budapest but-raised in Toronto, Ungar came to Montreal in the late 
1970s and wound up on the animation team for the 1981 cult classic Heavy 
Metal. He remained an animator until stumbling across a fabulous story that 
needed to be told as a documentary. It took Ungar more than a decade to com- 
plete the Genie-award-winning feature doc The Champagne Safari, which 
chronicles the life of efficiency expert and Nazi sympathizer Charles Bedaux — 
a man who once embarked on an expedition through the Rockies along with 
his wife and mistress, cases of champagne and caviar, 53 cowboys, and an 
Oscar-winning cinematographer. 

Ungar says documentary taught him “a whole new film grammar.” It’s one 
he’s keen to continue using. In addition to The Prayer Book, he is also develop- 
ing a documentary on the close friendship between Leonard Cohen and Irving 
Layton. Tentatively titled Are You Sure You’re Doing the Wrong Thing?, the film 
has received financial support from Concordia’s Institute of Canadian Jewish 
Studies. 

Ungar, who is going to Greece in June to film a gathering of Cohen enthusi- 
asts, says the two men were remarkably influential. “Leonard brought Patti 
Smith up here in the 1970s to meet with Irving. Other artists who would pass 
through town would seek out Irving and Leonard. Irving wasn’t running down 
to New York to hang out with Ginsberg and others. They were coming here.” 

Being Ben is an Internet-only release. Visit www.nfb.ca/animation/mediashow- 
case/nfbwebworks_en/ then click on “animator’s gallery.” Being Ben is film #8. 





New sounds for hit Inuit film 


Chris Crilly won a Genie for his film score for Atanarjuat 


BY AUSTIN WEBB 


Or night last February, Chris 
Crilly got home to 20 mes- 
sages of congratulation from friends 
and family. He had just been award- 
ed the Genie, Canada’s version of 
the Oscar, for best original music for 
his work on Atanarjuat: The Fast 
Runner. 

Although he says only one of the 
messages was work-related, that 
should change with the highly-tout- 
ed film’s American and international 
release this summer. 

Crilly, who teaches sound at the 
Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema 
and in the Communications Studies 
Department, is an accomplished 
composer whose career as a sound- 
track artist began almost by chance. 

“I was working as a cameraman at 
the NFB [National Film Board of 
Canada] when one day | had lunch 
with someone I'd studied with at 
Loyola,” said Crilly last week. “He 
said ‘I’ve got $6,000. Would you 
like to score my film?’ I walked out 
of one craft and right into another.” 


Prolific music maker 

Since then, Crilly has written over 
100 scores for documentaries, shorts 
and animated films, often in con- 
junction with the National Film 
Board. He’s also worked with folk 
and roots music artists like Barde 
and Stan Rogers. 

It was his reputation in the field 
of folk and ethnic music that Crilly 
believes landed him the job scoring 
Atanarjuat. The film is the first full- 
length feature to be written, directed 
and acted solely by Inuit. Based on 
oral storytelling traditions, it follows 
a story of family conflict and revenge 


Chris Crilly with a poster for the movie Atanarjuat: The Fast Runner . 


over two generations. The film has 
been widely praised, winning six 
Genies as well as the Camera d’Or 
for best first feature at the Cannes 
Film Festival. 

Crilly began by researching vari- 
ous types of Inuit music. “I found it 
basically breaks up into three 
groups: throat singing, drumming, 
and the types of [narrative] songs 
you hear in the film.” But since the 
film already featured a lot of drum- 
ming and singing, Crilly was forced 
to use some musical license to come 
up with an engaging score. 

“The problem was not to sound 
hackneyed,” he said, “so by the time 
I ended up sitting down to write, | 
had decided to pull out all the stops 
— to make it as abstract as possi- 
ble.” 

The result is a pastiche of sounds 
and instruments from around the 
world, used sparingly and played 


ENGINEERING FROM A HUMANITARIAN PERSPECTIVE: Patrice Desdunes, Mark Vukadin Seidah and Hany 
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mostly by Crilly. Some of the most 
striking scenes feature a blend of 
Australian didgeridoo, Indian per- 
cussion and jew’s harp. Crilly’s 
sparse compositions work to accen- 
tuate both the stark landscape and 
the sounds of feet squeaking on 
snow and howling sled-dogs (also 
Crilly’s work as sound supervisor) 
that dominate the film. 

As Crilly demonstrates, the cre- 
ative process of a soundtrack artist 
often owes much to serendipity. 

“There’s always one cue that you 
just can’t get. In this film it was the 
big scene where the lovers are 
reunited. It was four in the morning 
and | just wanted to play some 
music; so I picked up my viola and 
just started playing — and that’s the 
tune that went into the film.” 

Atanarjuat: The Fast Runner is now 
playing at the AMC Forum in down- 
town Montreal. 





Sarhan, founders of Concordia’s chapter of Engineers Without Borders. See story page 1. 
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Imaginative imprints from Concordia ceramics students 


The Arch, the Loop and the Whorl — a year-end exhibit of sculptures and installations 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


"tain sculptures and installa- 
tions were presented in a year- 
end exhibit at the VAV Gallery last 
week. The works were done by stu- 
dents from four ceramics classes and 
were centred around the theme of 
working with one’s hands. 

The “hand” connotation is evident 
from the title of the exhibit, The Arch, 
the Loop and the Whorl, which takes 
its name from the three most com- 
mon types of fingerprints, and, as 
Professor Thérése Chabot explained, 
that is what makes ceramics different 
from other arts. 

“We work with our hands in 
ceramics because clay is something 
which is very tactile,” she said. 
“Everything in the gallery for the 
exhibit has to do with gesture. Per- 
haps the same could be said about 
anything. Even in technology, in 
using the computer mouse, we can 
say we're working with our hands, 
but the imprint is not there.” 


The theme of working with hands 

One of the exhibits, titled Making 
Marks — Establishing a System, con- 
sisted of small, irregularly-shaped 
ceramic structures made by pressing 
pliable clay on parts of the body, and 
then suspending the hardened shapes 
in a roughly human pattern from the 
ceiling. The suspending structure’s 
shadow falls on the adjoining wall 
where there is a projected image of a 
fingerprint. 





Ceramics major Simon Heller with his ceramic alphabet. 


Gardening, another distinctly man- 
ual activity, was the theme for one of 
the larger installations. Open Ground 
was a series of exhibits that went 
from symbolic community “gardens” 
consisting of ceramic objects and 
other personal items to stretch out 
into the courtyard of the Visual Arts 
Building, where real tulip bulbs were 
planted. 

The garden project stems from 
Chabot’s six-credit course on Art, 
Nature and the Garden, which 
included a residency-workshop in 
the Laurentians last Thanksgiving. 
The class collaborated with the Que- 
bec-based contemporary art and 
nature group Boréal Art/Nature. 

“We were there for only three days 
and each student had to find their 
own space, sort of out of the blue, 


and do something with it,” Chabot 
said. The ideas that germinated dur- 
ing this excursion were developed 
throughout the year and bore fruit in 
the collective Open Ground project. 

In addition to contributing to the 
garden project, Studio Arts student 
Kim Lippert presented an individual 
work consisting of 21 ceramic urns, 
one for each year of her life, contain- 
ing water and floating locks of her 
hair. 


“Each um represents the death of 


past experiences. They're like boxes 
that you can put those experiences in 
to remember them by. The hair is 


just to give it a personal touch,” said 


Lippert, whose hair now extends 
only to her upper arms, not her hips. 

Other exhibits included the inter- 
active project In the Heart of the 
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Ceramic flower pots from the series Open Ground. 


Downtown Cultural Business District, a 
pathway made of large, multi- 
coloured, unfired (soft) clay tiles that 
passersby walked on if they chose to. 

Often spectators didn’t know 
whether they ought to walk on the 


tile path or walk around it, although 
the many shoeprints suggest that 
many people did so. The idea is to 
look at receptivity and avoidance on 
the part of people walking on busy 
downtown streets. 





A rtist Julie Keller (near right) in 

er performance piece, Import- 
ed. Keller has studied painting and 
drawing, and is currently in the third 
year of a sculpture program; she’s 
also teaching. 

Concerned with issues of identity, 
she started wearing the neutral mask 
to focus attention on the landscapes 
on her body, the result of 20 years of 
accumulated tattoos. However, she 
found that the spectator’s eyes are still 
drawn inexorably to the face, even if 
it's blank. For Keller, her tattoos are 
mementos, signposts in a richly var- 
ied and peripatetic life. Now a resi- 
dent of Westmount, with children, 
married for 23 years, she sees her art 
as an exploration of social class, and 
of the many masks a woman wears, at 
home and in the world. 

In the photo at the far right, mas- 
ter’s of fine arts student Catherine 
Sylvain models one of her works at 
the open house. She says, “Mon tra- 
vail a évolué en sculpture autour de 
l'idée de contenant pour le corps, de 
lieu pour le corps, donnant naissance 
a des formes amplifiées pouvant 
s'apparenter a des réceptacles, des 
enveloppes, des formes lieux en rap- 
port au vétement ou a la demeure, 
des espaces circonscrits.” 
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Religion for the real worl 


religion degree can be an entrée to the legal profession, govern- 
ment and NGO work, social assistance, education and health care 
— even business. Here are some examples. 

Marlene Bonneau, who is getting her PhD in religion this spring, is 
working as a ritual counsellor and marketing specialist with Mount 
Royal Cemetery. 

Russ Daye is teaching at a United Church seminary in Fiji. Patricia 
O’Rourke is an ombuds officer for the Royal Victoria Hospital, and 
Rabbi Meyer Schecter is a chaplain at the Jewish General Hospital. 
(We told you about their careers as ethicists in CTR, Mar. 30, 2000). 

Abolfazl Sajedi, who got his PhD recently, is working for the gov- 
ernment of Iran. 

Susan Palmer, who has been profiled recently in The Gazette as well 
as CTR (Feb. 7), is an expert on new religious movements like the 
Raélians. She has published a number of books, serves as an expert wit- 
ness in court cases, and teaches at Dawson College and Concordia. A 
more recent graduate, Maria Mamfredis, is also teaching in the Reli- 
gion Department. : 

Current PhD students include Sonia Zylberberg, who was recently 
mentioned for her work on Jewish women’s rituals in an article in the 

_ Toronto Star. 

PhD candidate Louis Chauvin is teaching business ethics, business 
and society, and sustainable development in the Faculty of Manage- 
ment at McGill. 

Marco Mingarelli owns and manages a consultancy that advises 
governments on the privatization of public businesses, and Bassem 
Khalifa, who helped establish the Canadian Institute of Technology, is 
involved in property management. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FELLOW LECTURE SERIES 
Monkey on the Back: National Cinema and 
Queer Others During Canada’s Cold War 1945 — 1960 


Professor Thomas Waugh 
Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema 
Monday, May 6, at 4. p.m. 
J.A. DeSéve Cinema (LB-123), 14.00 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Reception to follow. 


Internal conference on retention 


he Dean’s Office of Arts and Science is planning a daylong confer- 
ence on retention and enrolment management on May 14. 

The presenters will be Cameron Tilson, Senior Planning and Policy 
Analyst, Rector’s Cabinet, and Coordinator Faculty of Arts and Science 
Retention Project; Dr. Sup Mei Graub, Director of Counselling and 
Development, and Marlene Gross, Coordinator, New Student Program, 
Drew Ness, Director, Canadian Operations, Noel-Levitz, and Roger 
Coté, Director, Enrolment Management Transformation Project; and 
Andrew McAusland, Executive Director, IITS. 

To register, please contact Brigeen Badour at 848-3895, or e-mail 
Brigeen.Badour@concordia.ca. 





Applications to sponsor visiting lecturers 


The Visiting Lecturers Committee of Concordia University invites 
applications from the University community to sponsor Visiting Lecturers 
for the 2002-2003 academic year. 





Application forms and guidelines may be obtained from the chair, director, 


principal or head of an academic unit or from the Office of the Provost and 
Vice-Rector, Research. Eight complete copies (original application and 
seven copies) must be submitted to the Office of the latter at 
the SGW Campus, Bishop Court, Room 223, by May 15, 2002. 


Late applications and incomplete packages cannot be accepted. 
The next round will take place in May, 2003. 


Arts and Science Spring Ball 


Friday, May 17, at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Tickets $65 (two for $110) 


Info: Room H-880-4 © 848-7966 © afasonline@lycos.com 
Hosted by the Arts and Science Federation of Associations 





q Religion PhD expands to Quebec City 


Concordia’s joint program with UQAM now also includes Laval 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


oint programs are the ideal way to 

make the most of limited 
resources, take advantage of the clus- 
ter of universities in Quebec, and tap 
into the richness of a bilingual learn- 
ing environment. While the idea is 
not new, Concordia’s involvement in 
joint programs is growing. 

A case in point is the joint PhD in 
religion, which now embraces Con- 
cordia, UQAM and Laval. Leslie Orr, 
chair of the Religion Department, 
explained that although Concordia has 
had a doctorate in religion since 1974 
and a joint doctorate with UQAM 
since 1989, the introduction of Uni- 
versité Laval brings new elements. 

Distance, for one. Professor Orr 
said that the seminars that have 
proved so successful with UQAM will 
probably be refashioned into day- 
long events to make travel to and 
from Quebec City feasible. 

These seminars have been a feature 
of the program for the past seven 
years, she said. They take place in 





English and French — speakers 
speak their institutional language, 
and discussion flies in both languages 
— and have been stimulating not 
only for the students, but for the par- 
ticipating faculty, too. “I've taken part 
in all three seminars held so far, and 
we all benefit from these year-long 
face-to-face encounters,” Orr said 
with enthusiasm. 

“French and English have a differ- 
ent intellectual inheritance. The fran- 
cophones tend to have read more 
European sources, while the anglo- 
phones have gone for American and 
British viewpoints.” 

The constituent universities have 
their own areas of specialization. 
Concordia’s Religion Department is 
especially strong in Judaic studies 
and comparative ethics; the Univer- 
sité du Québec a Montréal specializes 
in religion in Quebec and contempo- 
rary religious phenomena, and its 
programs are growing. 

Laval introduces a new dimension. 
Long established in traditional faith- 
based theology, the university also 


has experts in the religions of India 
and Amerindian religions, as well as a 
big project on the Nag Hammadi 
texts, part of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

At any one time, between 50 and 
60 students have been enrolled in the 
joint Concordia-UQAM program, 


and these numbers will increase with 


the addition of Laval students. Each 
PhD student is enrolled at one of the 
member universities. 

One benefit is sharing resources 
among more faculty. “I teach Bud- 
dhism, and there will be one or two 
others. It’s so good for students to 
have more than one viewpoint,” Orr 
said. 

She has been impressed by the 
openness of her francophone col- 
leagues, who go out of their way to 
provide extra help for students strug- 
gling to understand difficult material 
in their second language. 

While the bilingual sessions are a 
challenge for some of the students at 
first, she said, “at the end of the day, 
they’re glad they did it. It’s a pleasure 
to see the goodwill on both sides.” 


Students bring home the NSERC grants 


Prestigious research scholarships up from last year 


BY ELYSIA PITT 


he Natural Sciences and Engi- 

neering Research Council 
(NSERC) gives their post-graduate 
scholarships to only the very best 
Canadian students. This year, Con- 
cordia scholars are taking home 13 
of these awards, with a combined 
value of over $450,000. 


It was announced this month, 


that nine Concordia students will 
receive the NSERC Post-Graduate 
Scholarship. Winners in the PGS-A 
category are Alina Andreevskaia, 
Travis Chalmers, Tomer Curiel, 
Martino Freda, Igor Khavkine, 
James Magee, Neil Neville, Andrei- 
Dragosh Radulescu and Meral Shi- 
razipour. For these new graduates, 
the PGS-A is worth a total of 
$34,600 for their first two years of 
study. 

Four more Concordia graduates 
have been offered the NSERC PGS- 
B scholarship, which is given to 
students who have already com- 
pleted two years of post-graduate 
work. The PGS-B is valued at 
$38,200 over two years of study. 
Chris Boyer, Tamara Demke, Yi Lu, 
and Jun Zhou have each won one 
of these awards, making this year’s 
grand total of 13 scholarships more 
than 40 per cent higher than last 
year’s total. 

The success of Concordia stu- 
dents does not surprise John Capo- 
bianco, Vice-Dean of Research and 
International Relations for the Fac- 
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ulty of Arts and Science. “Concor- 
dia is becoming a major player in 
many research areas,” he said, and 
he expects this trend to continue. 
This is crucial because NSERC does 
not give out scholarships on high 
grades alone; students are expected 
to demonstrate strong research 
abilities as well. 

Along with every NSERC appli- 
cation, a student must submit a 
brief plan for future research. 
According to Georgios Vatistas, 
Associate Dean of Graduate Pro- 
grams and Research for the Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ences, receiving an NSERC means 
that “the work being done is recog- 
nized as relevant to society and 
coincides with the mission of our 
nation.” 

Tamara Demke, who has been 
offered the PGS-B scholarship, is 
inclined to agree. 

“In psychology, you're compet- 
ing against people in biology and 
engineering. This award says that 
the areas of psychology doing basic 
research are in the same realm as 
some of the other natural sciences.” 
Demke studies infant cognitive 
planning under the supervision of 
Diane Poulin-Dubois, in the Psy- 
chology Department’s Centre for 
Research in Human Development. 

Psychology is not the only 
department whose researchers are 
being rewarded. Chris Boyer, in the 
Department of Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry, has been offered a PGS- 
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B. For Boyer, the NSERC award is 
all about support. “I don’t have to 
worry about my finances,” he said. 
“I can just concentrate on the 
research.” It was his work in laser 
spectroscopy under the supervision 
of Capobianco that impressed the 
NSERC committee. 

Another NSERC PGS-B grad was 
quick to point out that while the 
financial side was important to her, 
the award represented more than 
that. “It is a great honour,” said Yi 
Lu, “and it is also a pressure. | have 
to continue to do my very best.” Lu 
studies risk theory in the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics and Statistics 
under the guidance of José Garrido. 
When asked about her future 
plans, Lu was positive that research 
was going to be a part of her life. 

Boyer and Demke agree. Demke 
hopes to balance clinical work with 
her love of research, while Boyer 
finds himself angling towards an 
academic future. Boyer pointed out 
that “NSERC means a lot if you 
carry on into academia — it can 
help you get even more grants.” 

More grants are exactly what 
Concordia researchers and admin- 
istrators are hoping for. Capobian- 
co would like to see the university 
move further towards the integra- 
tion of research and teaching. “The 
two fit together,” he said, empha- 
sizing that research is on the rise at 
Concordia, giving the university's 
researchers a bigger share of 
NSERC grants. 








Best foot forward for Exercise Science in new complex 


Comprehensive training and research facilities and will improve practical education: William Sellers 


BY ROBERT SCALIA 


Ps“ walking into the new Sci- 
ence Complex, through a chang- 
ing room and into a huge open area 
lined with treadmills, bicycles and 
adjustable weight machines. There’s a 
long running track with force plat- 
forms built into it right before you, 
and a bio-mechanics room with cam- 
eras peering out just next door. 

Whether you're an athlete coming 
back from a knee injury, an elderly 
lady recovering from a stroke or a 
student developing exercise programs 
for either of the two, this training 
facility is a godsend. 

“Our program has been lacking in 
the actual space and opportunity to 
practice developing and animating 
exercise programs,” explained Dr. 
William Sellers, chair of the Depart- 


ment of Exercise Science. “This facili- 
ty will allow us to give more practical 
education to our students.” 

Take the track, for example. Stu- 
dents will be able to closely analyze a 
subject's movement by coordinating 
force readings with slow-motion 
films. 

With the department’s present 
facilities, students are limited to 
studying very static movements like 
jumping and simple steps, Sellers 
said. 

“Now, they'll be able to run, jog, 
sprint — you could do handsprings if 
you wanted to — and measure the 
forces. They can film, and see what 
muscles come into play at what time.” 

Since the department has never 
had a comprehensive training facility 
in its 28 years at Loyola, most equip- 
ment will have to be purchased, and 


the budget to do so is currently under 
discussion. 

The complex’s seven teaching and 
six research labs, meanwhile, have 
already been designed under their 
occupants’ supervision. The anatomy 
laboratory, for example, will have 
refrigerated storage areas and special 
fume hoods so students working with 
cadaver specimens do so in a safe and 
healthy environment. 

Researchers in Exercise Science 
study everything from the benefits of 
physical activity for stroke victims to 
identifying the mechanisms that con- 
trol blood flow into muscles during 
exercise, to the best way to brace 
injured knees and ankles. 

Sellers believes the Science Com- 
plex has created the “perfect scenario” 
for research. He points out that Psy- 
chology faculty studying cognitive 


The good life in jazz with Rémi Bolduc 


Saxophone player is a part-time instructor at Concordia 


BY ROBERT SCALIA 


on’t give up your day job? 

Rémi Bolduc never needed 
one to begin with. Wedding band 
gigs paid for CEGEP. He offered 
private lessons on improvisation 
to his fellow Concordia students. 
Oh, yeah — he was also jamming 
with the Vic Vogel Big Band at age 
20. 

Persistence is key, says the 40- 
year-old alto saxophone player 
and part-time professor at Concor- 
dia and McGill. 

“If you're able to be a jazz musi- 
cian and do the little projects here 
and there for 20 years, by the time 
you're 40, things are going to get 
smoother,” explained Bolduc over 
coffee. 

His summer schedule is proof 
enough: Germany in May, fol- 
lowed by a two-week teaching 
stint in Banff, followed by a Cana- 
dian tour with Tom Gossage and 
fellow Concordia guitar professor 
Gary Schwartz. 


Rubbing shoulders with legends 

Bolduc believes jazz has helped 
him grow both as a person and 
musician. As a shy teen, he 
learned how to get comfortable 
with the “strong personalities” of 
tough-talking veterans like Vogel 
and Dave Turner. 

Those lessons came in handy in 
New York, where Bolduc studied 
under sax legend Steve Coleman 
for two years on a grant from the 
Canada Council in 1991. “It was 
important for me to see how it was 
in a real jazz scene,” he said. “You 
meet a lot of really good players. 








Rémi Bolduc 


You kind of learn where you're at.” 

He set out to find Ben Monder, 
a guitarist who constantly came up 
in conversations with other musi- 
cians. After several flat-out rejec- 
tions, Bolduc convinced him to 
work on a project. For Bolduc, the 
connection was instant. 

“For me, the human side is 
important in music.” The more 
soothing arrangements for duos 
and trios composed by Bolduc 
merely reflect Monder’s personali- 
ty. “What comes out of him as a 
human when he plays — that vibe 
— I think of that when I’m writing 
music for that concert.” 

Bolduc has adopted this idea of 
writing for people or about events 
to his own compositions, which 
he insists are more improvisational 
than those on the Monder project. 

Take the piece Petit souper en 
famille, for example. “I'll decide, 
OK, I'm going to write about my 
family having dinner. My kid 
talks. My baby cries. The TV is on. 
The phone rings.” 

The instruments in this piece 
will converse one at a time, then 
interrupt each other and, finally, 


all talk at the same time. Compos- 
ing becomes more thematic, says 
Bolduc, and surprisingly more 
structured and logical because of 
it. “It allows me to write a tune in 
a way I would have never been 
able to write before.” 


Growing into music 

A far cry from that teen who 
practiced 12 hours a day, Bolduc 
says he doesn’t even need his sax 
to write music and rarely nas to 
concentrate on his notes when 
improvising on stage. “The good 
thing about getting older in music 
is that it kind of starts to grow on 
you in a way that you don’t need 
to work as hard to get it out.” 

Still, when he speaks, Bolduc 
seems just as eager to run with the 
big names and learn along the 
way. His eyes sparkle when he 
discusses teaching at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts this summer 
alongside American pianist Kenny 
Werner (with whom he’s record- 
ing his next CD), Steve Coleman 
and budding young musicians 
from London to Hong Kong. 

“It’s just nice to be listed with all 
those amazing players. Plus, you're 
always around these guys. You eat 
with them. You just go out and 
hang with them. It gives you this 
energy when you see just how 
intense they are.” 

He rolls the prospect over in his 
head, pauses and chuckles. “It 
makes me nervous now, because I 
want to take lessons with them.” 

Rémi Bolduc’s latest CD is Renais- 
sance (Effendi Records). He plays at 
Club Soda with Ben Monder on 
Thursday, May 2. 


aspects of aging and exercise have 
already expressed interest in the train- 
ing centre. He expects further collab- 
orations — maybe even joint research 
grants — with Departments of Psy- 
chology, Biology and Chemistry/Bio- 
chemistry. 

“We've kind of felt divorced from 
the other sciences,” he said, pointing 
out that his is the only science depart- 
ment at Loyola besides the compo- 
nent of the Psychology Department. 
“I think it’s going to be a big plus: a 
chance to collaborate and to share 
ideas. That’s much better than being 
in an isolated situation.” 

“I've been here for almost 30 years 
and I've heard many times before that 
they were going to build a new sci- 
ence complex. Those thoughts came 
and went, and no building.” 

But for roughly 350 students in 


Exercise Science, most studying ath- 
letic therapy and clinical exercise 
physiology in the Drummond Science 
Building, things are moving forward. 
The department is in the process of 
hiring new professors and 
researchers. As we speak, Sellers is 
working on creating the department’s 
first master’s program. 


Sellers to retire before completion 

While the long-time professor and 
academic administrator is overjoyed 
at the prospect of this fresh start, he’s 
also slated to retire on June 1, 2003 
— the same day the complex will 
become operational. 

“So I’m working to get things in 
place, but unfortunately I’m not going 
to be the one that’s going to benefit 
from all of this. It’s been 30 years and 
I just missed it by a little bit.” 


Fellowship recipient gives 
back to his school in India 


BY SOPHY KHWAJA 


en an endowment was made as part of the university's recent capital 

campaign to establish the Norman D. Hébert Master's Fellowship, the 

idea was to award a single student annually based on academic merit and 
financial need. 

The second recipient of the award, for 2001-02, was Girish Parvate-Patil, 
who started his master’s of applied science in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering last September. He donated some of his $4,100 scholarship to 
create endowments for students in their final year of engineering studies at his 
old college in India, Kolhapur Institute of Technology College of Engineering 
(KIT). 


Three scholarships in India established 

He established three annual awards, one in the name of his parents and the 
other two named after friends. The awards of 1,000 rupees, equivalent to $35 
Canadian, may sound modest to us, but will be very helpful to the recipients. 

“This is how the mechanism of good things and positive contribution 
works,” Girish said. “One person starts by contributing to humanity and the 
link continues endlessly.” 

Hébert, a 50-year veteran of the automobile industry, belongs to the Rec- 
tor’s and Millennium Circles, two gift societies recognizing Concordia’s elite 
donors. The Hébert fellowship is awarded to full-time mechanical engineering 
graduate students specializing in automotive engineering. 

Parvate-Patil’s interest in automobiles was a childhood passion. His under- 
graduate project on internal combustion engines in India led to the nomina- 
tion that brought him to Concordia, where he is researching solenoid operated 
intake and exhaust valves with position feedback. 

When they heard about his gift to his old school, Girish said, “all the profes- 
sors and my parents were full of joy. But trust me, I am not worrying about 
the reaction of the people, I want to encourage the students to do their best. I 
may go back to present these awards some time in future, but it is not possible 
for me to go every year. My friends will present these awards on my behalf. 

“In India, | always thought about making a positive contribution to my own 
country. Now I feel like I am a citizen of the world. The world is my country, 
and I want to contribute to it endlessly, as Norman Hébert is doing.” 

A version of this article by Sophy Khwaja appeared in the Engineering and Com- 
puter Science quarterly. 









Concordia University Pensioners’ Association 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Thursday, May 2, 10 a.m. 
Room DL-200 (Senate Chamber) 
Drummond Science Building, Loyola Campus 
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Those old sex stereotypes are pretty accurate: business speaker 


All stereotypes contain some small truth and are meaningful in business environments, says Barry Babin 


BY ELEANOR BROWN 


n the middle of crunching num- 

bers, researcher Barry J. Babin was 
suddenly very, very scared that he 
was about to be forced to recom- 
mend that only men should be hired 
as managers. 

“Stress has a more positive affect 
on performance for men,” reported 
Babin at his April 12 presentation as 
part of the John Molson School of 
Business’s Royal Bank Distinguished 
Professor Series. 

Then the other high-heeled shoe 
dropped. 

Companies looking for low 
turnover (the costs of continually hir- 
ing and training can be prohibitive) 
should target women as employees: 


Showdown for androids 


“It takes more for a woman to quit.” 

Dr Babin’s talk was titled “The 
Birds And the Bees in Business Rela- 
tionships: Boys and Girls in Business 
Environments.” 

“This was really a taboo subject for 
most of the ’80s,” said the associate 
professor of marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi. “Sex was 
seen as a nuisance variable. But in the 
mid-1990s, it’s gotten okay again. It 
may be stereotypical to draw these 
conclusions, but they’re basically 
true.” 

After watching his own kids, Babin 
noticed that the boy liked war games, 
the girl preferred quieter pasttimes. 
“Despite attempts to the contrary, 
girls have no interest in action toys.” 

Men are driven by “agentic goals,” 





Mx Mamontov (above left), a recent Electrical Engineering graduate, 
and Dave Chu, a recent Computer Science graduate, adjust their entry 
in the annual Concordia Robowars Competition, held April 12. 

Thirty-five teams took part in the contest, organized by the ECA (Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science Students Association). There was great atmosphere, 
thanks to raging theme music and mock-WWF rhetoric. 

There are two categories. The Solar Roller is for smaller robots (15 cm by 15 
cm) powered by a solar panel, and first prize was won by Adam Mariani and 
Lorenzo Torre, the team from Laurier Macdonald High School. Runners-up 
were Jason St-Jean, a Concordia student, and Richard Alix, a technician in the 


Faculty and a perennial competitor. 


The big robots (30 cm by 30 cm) competed in the Sumo contest, and it was 
won by David Palazzo, a professional engineer. Runners-up were Charles Alix, 
from College Maisonneuve, and the entry above, which came third. 

Hats off to student organizer Jeff St-Louis, who ended up doing a lot of 
work, including visiting many of the participating schools. 

However, he’s not turned off robots. “You learn to solder, program, design a 
mechanical structure, and understand more about electronics. 

“The thing I like about it,” he confided, “is that all the devices or electronic 
products that we use at home can be fixed by me — and the same goes for all 


the other competitors.” 
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which are about aggression and mas- 
tery. “Me caveman,” grunted Babin. 
Men are “driven by overall themes. 
Men are simpler.” 

Women have communal goals, 
meaning they care more about rela- 
tionships, whether those be with co- 
workers or family members. Women 
are detail-oriented. “Women respond 
to their emotions more than men 
do.” 

Babin touched on what this means 
for workers and their bosses, and for 
retail store operators looking to snag 
shoppers. 

Breaking rules for men is easier — 
if it means a goal will be reached, 
men will deal with consequences 
later. Women, however, will stop to 
think about how breaking this rule 
— such as when a clerk is trying to 
keep a customer happy — could 
affect harmonious relationships with 
other co-workers. 

The audience in the J.A. DeSéve 
Cinema was fascinated. 

“It was a great presentation. He’s a 
great speaker and very dynamic,” 
said Susan Reid, a researcher in infor- 


mation processing within a business 
context. She added, “I think there’s a 
certain simplicity that probably needs 
to be debated.” 

On the other hand, Reid is a moth- 
er, and has discovered that children’s 
interests vary, just as with Babin’s 
kids. 

“I said I was going to treat my kids 
exactly the same way. Then I realized 
that we don’t choose [for them]. 
They choose.” 

John Molson School of Business 
dean Jerry Tomberlin called the talk 
interesting. “It reminds us that cul- 
ture is a multi-variant, and also age 
and gender.” He said that men tend 
to focus more on their work, often at 
the expense of their personal lives, 
but when a businesswoman is preg- 
nant, her priorities change out of 
necessity. 

In a later interview, Babin said that 
all stereotypes contain some small 
truth. “There is extensive literature 
on ‘social stereotypes’ and how they 
come to be and what functions they 
perform. These stereotypes exist for 
countless categories of people. They 


are real psychological/cognitive con- 
cepts. Indeed, our brain would suffer 
severe overload if we had to process 
every object we encountered without 
the help of such devices.” 

Take car salesmen. Babin won't say 
salespeople — precisely because the 
stereotype is of a man, overweight, 
dressed up but badly (and wearing a 
hideous tie), with a cigarette. And 
he’s pushy. 

“Visit a car dealer and you some- 
times find someone who shares some 
of these characteristics, although 
rarely is one so perfect as to share all. 
Your reaction (for example, skepti- 
cism) is determined in part by the 
extent to which the person matches 
the category. 

“Likewise, there is certainly a cate- 
gory for absent-minded professor, 
teacher, lawyer, politician, Southern- 
er, etc.” 

He called his research “a simple 
attempt to describe reality” based 
upon the responses of hundreds of 
people interviewed by Babin, and the 
thousands interviewed by other 
researchers. 


An old dog learns new tricks of technology 


Thirty years in the classroom give way to teleconferencing 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


A fter 30 years of teaching, 

ccountancy Professor 
George Lowenfeld can stand in 
front of a classroom of 50 students 
and tell “within 10 minutes” who 
is caught up in the lesson and who 
has already fallen by the wayside. 
“I can see it in their eyes.” 

Not any more — at least, not in 
the executive course in investment 
management he’s teaching to a 
class split between Toronto and 
Montreal. Lowenfeld, who is also 
director of executive programs in 
the John Molson School of Busi- 
ness, has had to learn some new 
teaching techniques. 


Course for executives 

Lowenfeld is one of five faculty 
members teaching the first class of 
mid-career executives in this elite 
course, the flagship offering by the 
Goodman Institute of Investment 
Management, which leads to the 
Master’s of Business Administra- 
tion (Investment Management 
option) or Master’s in Investment 
Management, and is designed for 
CFA (certified financial analyst) 
candidates. 

Seven students take the course 
from a teleconferencing room in 
Toronto’s Eaton Centre office com- 
plex, and 16 students from the 
Arts and Science Learning Centre 


media lab on the fourth floor of 
Concordia’s Hall Building. 

The two classes “met” by video 
link weekly, Tuesdays from 7 to 10 
p.m. and Saturdays 8 a.m. to 2 
p-m., but never met in the flesh 
until last Monday, when the 
Toronto participants came to Mon- 
treal for an intensive week of 
wind-up activities. 

“It’s a fascinating little exercise,” 
Lowenfeld admitted. For starters, 
the teacher can’t look into the stu- 
dents’ eyes, because he can’t see 
them. He (or she) sometimes can’t 
tell when he is being seen by the 
students, either, since the camera 
may be showing the teacher or the 
smart board or both at any one 
time. That means the teacher has 
to stay put, not roam at will 
around the classroom. 

Despite not seeing members of 
his audience, Lowenfeld had to 
develop new ways of deciding 
when to stop talking and start try- 
ing to elicit questions. Both teacher 
and students had to get used to 
using the microphone, because 
their voices had to be clearly heard 
in the other city. 

A conventional Powerpoint pre- 
sentation makes their heads spin, 
Lowenfeld said, because they are 
watching the presenter as well as 
his smart board on a TV monitor. 

“You have to bring up the whole 
page, the lettering has to be bigger, 


and you have to be aware of the 
speed at which elements come up 
on the screen. We’re also using 
new technology to set and mark 
exams.” 

Another requirement is that the 
teaching material has to be pre- 
pared well in advance — no wing- 
ing it as the course progresses. 


E-learning success 

Although he calls himself “a big 
idiot” for volunteering for such an 
experiment at this stage of his 
career, Lowenfeld is proud of the 
JMSB’s achievement in e-learning, 
and feels “we can do even better.” 
The next stage is to enrich the live 
segments with prepared course- 
ware, much in the manner of the 
successful Global Aviation MBA. 

Education Professor Dennis 
Dicks, who is also an e-learning 
consultant for the business school, 
put together a team, including a 
video-training consultant, who 
guided Lowenfeld, his colleagues 
and the students through this exer- 
cise. 

Dicks said, “Experience again 
demonstrates that using teaching 
technologies to change classroom 
dynamics involves a lot of prepara- 
tion, ideally with skilled collabora- 
tors. Faculty in the innovative 
Investment Management program 
responded responded admirably to 
this challenge.” 
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Kudos to Concordia’s top athletes 


Paquette, Dugrenier, Christie take top sports awards 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


here was a sea of happy faces at 

the Buffet Crystal in St. Laurent 
on April 12, but you can’t blame 
three Concordia athletes for being 
just a little happier than the rest. 

Martine Dugrenier, Sommer 
Christie and Jean-Michel Paquette 
were all named Athletes of the Year at 
the year-end banquet. 

“All these kids represent their uni- 
versity extremely well,” said interim 
athletic director Les Lawton, who 
was on the selection committee. “We 
had many great athletes to choose 
from, since we had many who per- 
formed well on both the provincial 
and national stages.” 


Awrestling force 

Dugrenier, a third-year athletic 
therapy student, has been a force for 
the Stinger wrestling team at both the 
local and national levels. In six tour- 
naments she won a total of five gold 
medals and one bronze. She was 
named an All-Canadian after her 
gold-medal win at the Canadian 
Interuniversity, Sport championships 
in London, Ont., last month. 

Dugrenier, who maintains at 3.08 
grade-point average (GPA), lost just 
one of 18 matches during the 2001- 
2002 season, and was the top-ranked 
wrestler in the 70-kilogram weight 


class in North America this past Feb- 
ruary. 

Jean-Michel Paquette, a third-year 
administration student, was one of 
the most exciting players in universi- 
ty football this past season. He was a 
Quebec Intercollegiate Football Con- 
ference (QIFC) All-Star and was 
named Quebec university football 
athlete of the week twice in 2001. He 
was third in the conference in all- 
purpose yards per game with 155.8 
yards. 

“Jean-Michel is quick enough to 
miss and strong enough to run 
through an arm tackle,” said Stinger 
head coach Gerry McGrath. “He's 
electrifying. When he gets the ball 
during the game people in the stands 
just seem to stand up. He’s definitely 
a crowd favourite.” 

McGrath feels that Paquette could 
become one of the top running backs 
in the country as well as one of the 
top returners. Paquette was also 
named as the Fittest Male Athlete. 

Christie, a third-year athletic thera- 
py student, was the leader of the 
women’s rugby team in 2001. She 
was named both an All-Canadian 
and a Quebec Student Sports Federa- 
tion (QSSF) all-star. She is also a 
member of the Canadian national 
rugby team that will compete in the 
Rugby World Cup this May, in 
Spain. 


Christie has a GPA of 3.71 and was 
named a Royal Bank of Canada Acad- 
emic All-Canadian last September. 

Other major award winners 
included: Lisa-Marie Breton 
(women’s hockey), Fittest Female 
Athlete; Lauren Houghton (women’s 
hockey), Denise Beaudet Award for 
leadership, unselfishness and com- 
mitment to excellence; David Aiken 
(football), Ron Lapointe for leader- 
ship, dedication and commitment to 
excellence; Fabien Thomas (men’s 
soccer), male rookie of the year; and 
Jerusha Osborne (women’s soccer), 
Laurie Brodrick Award for female 
rookie of the year. 

The Male and Female Academic 
Athlete of the Year awards went to 
Frank Pons and Medhi Mourali from 
the men’s soccer team, and Kathleen 
Gizybowski from the women’s soccer 
team. 

Team MVPs are: Gavin Musgrave 
(men’s basketball), Dan Nathan 
(baseball), Jean-Michel Paquette 
(football), Patrice Roy (men’s hock- 
ey), Jason: Low (men’s rugby), 
Ammar Bedawieh (men’s soccer), 
Tony Ronci (men’s wrestling), Marie- 
Claude Allard (women’s hockey), 
Marie Pier Veilleux (women’s basket- 
ball), Maggie Katz and Ingrid Dubuc 
(women’s soccer), Sommer Christie 
(women’s rugby), and Martine 
Dugrenier (women’s wrestling). 


Recruitment hosts update session here 


Advisors from CEGEPS to get the latest on Concordia’s curriculum 


he Office of Student Recruit- 

ment is organizing an informa- 
tion day for the English CEGEP 
academic counsellors on Friday May 
3. More than 25 academic advisors 
from all of the English CEGEPs and 
colleges have confirmed their partici- 
pation on this one-day event entitled 
“What's New at Concordia.” 

The three Faculties and JMSB will 
present information update sessions, 
as will the Office of the Registrar. 
This first-hand information will 
enable the advisors to counsel their 
students on recent major curriculum 
changes at Concordia, and enable the 
advisors to remind their students 
about the all-important admissions 
procedures and the prerequisites for 
their programs of choice. 

Dr. Lowy will welcome the advi- 
sors on campus at a breakfast speech 
and inform them about the major 
projects that Concordia will be 
undertaking in the next year or two. 

Meanwhile, out in the field, Con- 
cordia’s recruiters have been busy, as 
always, and report lively interest 
from potential students at home and 
abroad. Nelly Trakas, from the Cen- 
tre for Mature Students, was a work- 
shop presenter at the Vocational 
Education Day sponsored by the 
Lester B. Pearson School Board. She, 


along with her fellow presenter 
Michael Whatling, received a sub- 
stantial amount of interest and have 
been contacted since by participants. 

Julie Chandler, recruiter in Arts 
and Science, visited several of the top 
schools in Athens in March, and she 
and the recruiter from the John Mol- 
son School of Business participated 
in an education fair in Greece. 

Julie has also been in Virginia and 
New York recently. In Virginia, she 
was part of a discussion panel with 


five other universities and spoke to - 


about 160 juniors about studying in 
Canada and at Concordia University, 
then visited high schools and met 
college counsellors. She is in New 
York now, visiting high schools and 
attending a fair there with a recruiter 
from the JMSB, and plans to go to 
several fairs in California in late June, 
plus a big meeting of U.S. school 
counsellors in San Antonio, Texas. 
The John Molson School of Busi- 
ness has been recruiting as far afield 
as Dubai, Turkey and Greece. In the 
latter two countries, Tom Swift 
linked up with the Canadian Educa- 
tion Centre, an agency associated 
with the Canadian embassies. 
Romesh Vadivel participated for 
the JMSB in a recruitment junket in 
Jordan and the United Arab Emirates 


in March, along with 12 other Cana- 
dian universities and colleges. As of 
last week, Romesh has moved on to 
become an assistant registrar at Dal- 
housie University, and we wish him 
the best of luck. 

The Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science has doubled enrol- 
ment in the past five years and are 
eagerly awaiting their new state-of- 
the-art facilities, set to open in 2005. 
They recently welcomed a group of 
Quebec high school students, and 
gave them advice on choosing a 
CEGEP program that would lead 
smoothly into engineering and com- 
puter science studies at Concordia. 

Eric Goldner, Uzma Mustafa and 
Amanda French, all of whom work 
for the university's Recruitment 
Office, at least in part, spent much of 
March visiting dozens of high schools 
between Toronto and Ottawa, and 
lining up fall visits. University admis- 
sions officers across Canada, but par- 
ticularly in Ontario, are braced for 
the double cohort in fall 2003, owing 
to the end of Grade 13 in Canada’s 
most populous province. 

The Recruitment Office’s Bernard 
Pomerleau was kept hopping on a 
recent visit to New York, and has 
been active in the New England 
states, a busy market for Concordia. 


New athletics director 
looks forward to challenge 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


L: Lawton says he’s not looking to be the full-time director of 
Recreation and Athletics, but a few months down the road he may 
throw his hat into the ring if asked. 

Lawton was named interim director last month when longtime 
director Harry Zarins resigned. 

“Harry wanted to take things in a different direction than the univer- 
sity did,” Lawton said. “He has been great giving me advice and help- 
ing me out. He's a very classy individual.” 

Lawton, who is the longtime coach of the Concordia Stingers 
women’s hockey team, says he likes his new job, but when push comes 
to shove he would find it difficult to do both. 

“As everyone knows, | love the coaching, but with all the travelling 
involved, it would be really hard to do both jobs on a full-time basis,” 
he said. “We'll see how it goes. It will be a learning experience for me, 
and then we'll see what direction [Concordia] wants to go in.” 

Lawton has many different responsibilities in his new job. There are 
budget and staffing issues coming up and all the team’s schedules have 
to be made for the 2002-03 season. “We are also replacing our playing 
fields, and that takes some work and cordination.” 

He has an advantage, being a coach and a fixture at the university. 
“I'm lucky that | know and get along with everyone that I work with,” 
he said. “Everyone's been very supportive so far, which makes the tran- 
sition easier. I will always look out for the athlete first. I feel revitalized 
already in this job, and look forward to the challange.” 

Lawton is considered the dean of women’s hockey coaches in North 
America. He has coached the Stingers for 20 years and next season will 
be gunning for his 500th win behind the bench. 

The native of Notre-Dame-de-Grace has guided his team to 13 victo- 
ries in 15 Quebec championships and has won Concordia’s Theresa 
Humes Invitational Women’s hockey tournament in each of the last 
eight years. 

He was also the head coach of Team Canada in 1994 when the team 
defeated the U.S. 6-3 to win the gold medal at the World Champi- 
onships in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Lawton and his wife Paddy have four children and live in Dorval. 





Ashtakala keeps eye on water system 


continued from front page 


His grievance list doesn’t just stop with potholes and water — there’s 
also the city’s decaying overpasses, and the issue of rerouting large 
trucks carrying hazardous materials, and more — but Ashtakala says 
he’s content to maintain his distance from the political machine. 

“| have a feeling that people take notice of what I'm saying,” he said, 
noting that the current water system renewal project came after his 
comments regarding the chaotic October 2000 burst. “I shouldn't take 
credit for everything, but once you bring attention to these issues, peo- 
ple take a second look. This kind of attention is needed to help fix 
these problems. 

“I’m a teaching professor. | have no interest in meddling in politics. 
My responsibility is to educate, and to let other people take up the 
issue. 

“I don’t want people thinking my opinions are based on politics — I 
go by facts and figures. When I say something, it’s out of conviction.” 


Applied Human Science online course 


continued from page 5 


engaged the students at a level of commitment and enthusiasm that is 
rare to see. It also seems to have achieved its academic goal. 

“The fact that the students were studying interpersonal relations 
without actually meeting face-to-face was striking. At first it seemed 
contradictory. On reflection, though, and with some hints from Mia, it 


became clear that the interactive medium provides an environment for _, 


focusing on thoughts and feelings in a rather academic way. People’s 
looks and body language play no role. 

“Given the explosion of interpersonal contacts provided by e-mail 
and other online exchanges, I can see this aspect of human relations 
taken on greater importance in our lives.” 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 





Art 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
Monday to Friday 11am-7pm; Saturday 
1pm-5pm; closed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 848-4750. 

¢ Memories and Testimonies. Guest 
curated by Loren Lerner. Until May 18. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For more information, contact Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355 or visit our web 
site at http://relish.concordia.ca/EHS/. 





Heartsaver Plus 
Saturday, May 11 
BCLS 


Campus Ministry 


http://advocacy. concordia.ca/ministry/. 
Loyola: Belmore House, L-WF 101, 2496 
W. Broadway, 848-3588; SGW: Annex Z, 
rooms 102-106, 2090 Mackay, 848-3590. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Thursdays, 5-7pm,Room 105, 2090 Mack- 
ay: Mo’ Hubbs serves up vegetarian 
meals. Concordia students welcome. Sug- 
gested donation is a loony or two. 


The Lunch Bunch 
Bring a brown-bag lunch — we provide 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, and a friendly 
atmosphere. Mondays 12:30-1:30pm, 
Annex Z, Room 108. 


Buddhist Meditation 

Meditation instruction and sitting. Annex Z, 
Room 105, Wednesdays 11:45am-1pm and 
5:15-6:45pm. Tuesdays at Loyola: Belmore 
House (2496 West Broadway) 11:45-1pm. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following work- 
shops, please contact 848-2495 or 
ctls@alcor.concordia.ca, or visit our Web 
site: www.concordia.ca/ctis. 


Instructional Skills (3-day workshop) 
This intensive professional development 
activity concentrates on refining funda- 
mental teaching skills. The purpose is to 
enable faculty to experiment and to 
strengthen their instructional skills, and to 
develop a strong, supportive community 
with other faculty members. Each partici- 
pant will conduct two 10-minute “mini- 
lessons” and receive written, oral and 
video feedback. Enrolment is limited to 
six, and participants must attend all three 
days. May 10, 13 and 14, Sam-4pm, AD- 
429. Leader: Olivia Rovinescu (CTLS) 





back page 


Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Department 
(BC-115) in writing no later than 5 p.m. on Thursday, the week prior to the 
Thursday publication. Back Page submissions are also accepted by fax (848- 
2814) and e-mail (ctr@alcor.concordia.ca). For more information, please contact 
Debbie Hum at 848-4579. 


Concert Hall 





Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Box office: Monday-Fri- 
day, 10am-noon, 2-5pm. Reservations 
through Admission at 790-1245 or 
www.admission.com. For more listings: 
http://oscar.concordia.ca. 


Thursday, April 25 
Lyrical Voices, 8pm. Kara Cherland, a stu- 
dent of Beverly McGuire and Devon 
Wilkinson, a student of Valerie Kinslow, 
perform classical vocal repertoire. Tickets 
$5, free for students. 


Saturday, April 27 

Student Jazz Ensembles, 8pm. The 
Harlem Feetwarmers will perform the very 
best from the early Duke Ellington song- 
book (1926-1940). Featuring big band and 
small group recordings. Also a perfor- 
mance by jazz violinist Joellen Housego 
and ensemble. Tickets at the door only, 
$5; free for students. 


Sunday, April 28 

Sounds of a Soprano, 2pm. Catherine 
Pycock, a student of Beverley McGuire, 
will perform works by Ravel, Dvorak and 
Poulenc, among others. With Lauretta Alt- 
man, accompanist. Tickets at the door 
only, $5; free for students. 


Sunday, April 28 

The Department of Music presents Classi- 
cal Piano Concert, Spm. Featuring Carolina 
Rodriguez and Masha Manojlovic, stu- 
dents of Gregory Chaverdian. With works 
by Bach, Fauré, Chopin and Beethoven. 
Tickets at the door, $5; free for students. 


Sunday, April 28 

The Department of Music presents Xiao- 
dan Zhang, a student of Gregory Chaver- 
dian, performing works for piano by 
Beethoven and Brahms, 8pm. Tickets at 
the door only, $5; free for students. 


Wednesday, May 8 

Freedom Concert featuring New World 
Fusion vocalist Barbara Lewis with spe- 
cial guest, Celtic songstress Beverley 
McGuire, 8pm. Also with six well-known 
instrumentalists on piano, guitar, sax, 
bass, violin, and percussion. The 
evening's songs explore freedom, both 
personal and political. General admission 
$15; Students/Seniors $10. Info: 499-2826 
or write to harab@aol.com. 


Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 
W. Broadway, 848-3555. 








Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to us about any 
of the personal, academic or career con- 
cems you may be experiencing. We can 
point you in the right direction. 


SS SSS 
Assistance Program 
The Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
is a voluntary, confidential counselling 
and information service for full-time, per- 
manent university employees and their 
families. 24 hours a day — 7 days a week. 
1-800-387-4765 (English) 

1-800-361-5676 (French) 


Log onto the EAP Web site at http://- 
eap.concordia.ca for helpful information 
about counselling services, lunch semi- 
nars, employee newsletters and lots of 
interesting links. 
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Lectures 


Tuesday, April 30 

Insook Choi (School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago), on “Immersive Performance and 
the Archaeology of Information,” 3:30pm, 
VA-245. Part of the Digital Arts Public Lec- 
ture Series 


Thursday, May 2 

Nell Tenhaff (York University), on “Artifi- 
ciality in Art,” 3:30pm, VA-245. Part of the 
Digital Arts Public Lecture Series. 


Thursday, May 2 

Christine Caldwell (Naropa University, 
Boulder, Colorado), on “Getting in Touch: 
The Ethical Uses of Touch in Creative Arts 
Therapies,” 7:30pm, De Seve Cinema (LB - 
125), 1400 de Maisonneuve W. Admission: 
5$ students / 10$ general. Info: Marie- 
Christine Morel, VA-264 or 848-4790. 
Sponsored by the Concordia Creative Arts 
Therapies Program. 


Monday, May 6 

Laura U. Marks (Carleton University), on 
“Mystical Software? What's Implicit in the 
Pixel,” 7pm, VA-245. Part of the Digital Arts 
Public Lecture Series. 





Tuesday, May 7 

Artist Ray Thomas (Paris, France), on “Sus- 
pending Disbelief: Media Performance, Art, 
Activism,” 3:30pm, VA-245. Part of the Dig- 
ital Arts Public Lecture Series. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services 
offers free and confidential legal infor- 
mation and assistance to the Concordia 
community. By appointment: 848-4960. 


Meetings & Events 


Storyteller’s evening 

Hosted by Concordia’s Drama Therapy 
Department, Friday, April 26, 7-10pm. 
Visual Arts Bldg., VA-200, 1395 René 
Levesque W. Info: 848-4641 








Victoria Day weekend trip 

Three days, three cities: enjoy Niagara 
Falls; the Mamma Mia! broadway show in 
Toronto, and the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Tulips Festival in Ottawa. $392 
per person, dbl. occupancy, includes: 
transportation, 2 nights hotel, 1 ticket to 
the show, breakfast. Marcia @ 843-8873 


Concordia Toastmasters Club 

Be a successful, confident communica- 
tor. Learn to conduct business meetings, 
motivate people, do job interviews, sell 
ideas or products, and solve problems in 
an informal setting. Lucy Wong 848- 
4952 or lwong@alcor.concordia.ca 


Students for Literacy at Concordia 
Find out how two hours a week can 
improve literacy in Montreal. Join Frontier 
College Students for Literacy at Concor- 
dia, a student-run organization promoting 
the right to literacy. Great experience for 
those interested in teaching. For more 
information, contact us at 848-7454 or at 
stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca 


Amnesty International Concordia 
Interested in leaming about human rights? 
Amnesty Intemational Concordia Universi- 
ty holds bi-weekly public meetings on 
Thursday evenings. For more information 
please email aicu@mail.com. 








The next information session on the Grad- 
uate Diploma in Administration and the 
Graduate Diploma in Sport Administration 
(DIA/DSA) is on Thursday, May 9 at 6pm, 
1550 de Maisonneuve W., GM 403-2, 4th 
Floor. To sign up or for information: 848- 
2766 or diadsa@jmsb.concordia.ca. 


Auditions for Contemporary Dance 
Auditions for September 2002 entry to the 
Department of Contemporary Dance take 
place Saturday, April 27, for Majors; and 
Saturday, May 25, for Majors and Elec- 
tives. Please visit our web site 
http://dance.concordia.ca to fill in our pre- 
audition questionnaire or call 848-4740 
for more information on how to register 
for an audition. 

Hi is study 

We are currently conducting a study on 
individual differences in hypnotizability, 
and are looking for participants. Please 
call 848-2213 and leave your name and 
phone number or drop by PY-037. Ask for 
Hana. 








The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
848-4857, or drop by GM-1120. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assistance 
with university-related problems. Call 
848-4964, or drop by GM-1120. 


Peer Support 
Centre 


Are you looking for some meaningful vol- 
unteer work for the Fall? Do you want to 
make a difference in the world? Would 
you like to learn helping skills, meet new 
people and grow personally? Then apply 
to the Peer Support Program. The dead- 
line for application has been extended. 
For more information, contact Ellie Hum- 
mel (848-3590 or Ellie Hummel@concor- 
dia.ca) or visit the Centre's website at 
http://advocacy.concordia.ca/peer_sup- 
port/peer.html#become. 








Theatre 


The Way of the World 

William Congreve's play, presented by the 
Dawson College Professional Theatre 
Department. April 25-27 and May 2-4, 
8pm. Closing matinée May 5, 2pm. The 
Dome Theatre, 3990 Notre Dame W. 
(Metro St. Henri) 931-5000. Adults $8, 
Students & seniors $6. Info: 931-5000 
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Unclassified 


Seeking summer rental 

Vacationing professional couple with 
three children seeking a home to rent, 
July-August. Minimum 3 bedrooms, pref. 
NDG, Westmount, Montreal West, CDN 
or Outremont. Mariela 483-3143 





Studio to sublet 
Large, bright studio, de la Gauchetiére and 
Bleury, $250/mth. 849-3901 or 889-8736 


Roommate wanted 

Big, furnished room in bright apartment, 
near Loyola on Fielding Ave. Available 
immediately for non-smoker, heated. 
Includes cat companion. 483-4754 


Rooms for rent 

Two furnished rooms available, $300 or 
$350/month, near Loyola. For responsible 
non-smoker. Includes dog companion. Call 
481-9461 


Room for rent 

Looking for a flatmate to share a 6 1/2 
apartment beginning July 2002. Fully fur- 
nished, Montreal adjacent Westmount 
$500/month (all included). Close to Metro 
Snowdon, 10 minutes from downtown. 
Preferably non-smoker. Golden retriever 
shares home. Sonia Perreau 877-9818 
#232 (work), 483-4106 (home). 


Visiting professor seeks apartment 
Will be on sabbatical in Montreal next 
year and am looking for an apartment, 
duplex or house in lower Westmount or 
NDG from August 2002 to January 2003. 
Sandra (506) 458-7697 byers@unb.ca 


Sublet 

Starting May 1, $350/month. Sherbrooke 
at Guy, two rooms available to share with 
one. Call Melissa at 937-7710 


Apartment to sublet 

May 1-August 31 — partially fumished, 4 
1/2 in downtown Westmount area (10 
minutes walk to Concordia, 2 minutes to 
Atwater Metro and grocery). Quiet build- 
ing, nice area. Non-smokers. $775/month. 
Phil 848-4087 (days), 846-9082 (evenings) 


Condo for rent 

NDG, bright, corner, brand new, 2 bed- 
rooms, DW, W/D connection, air condi- 
tioning, balcony, elevator, near Loyola, 
bus, garage extra, July 1, $1300. Call 768- 
5363, after 6:30pm. 


Sublet 

May 1-Aug. 31, option to renew. 3 1/2 on 
Ridgewood, off Cote-des-Neiges. New 
hardwood floors, huge windows, beautiful 
area. Bus 10 minutes to downtown. Close 
to all stores, walking paths in wooded 
area. $600/month. 733-0551 


Sublet available 

Large, furnished 3 1/2 in Westmount for 
non-smoker with no pets, from May 15-Aug. 
24 (time is negotiable). Close to metro, bus 
and shops. AC, indoor pool. 450-227-2431 


NDG house for rent this summer 

Quiet neighbourhood, close to Loyola. Fur- 
nished, 3 bedrooms, office, renovated 
kitchen and bathroom, finished basement. 
Non-smokers, no pets (allergies). Late 
June to August. watndg@hotmail.com 


Car for sale 

Volks GTI 1997, 51,800km, 2L, 5 speed 
synchro, 4 wheel ABS, elec. roof, trek 
sport int., anti-theft, 8 mags, new exhaust 
system, super clean, original owner, 
$12,950. 708-4208 or 934-1905 


Car for sale 
1998, Black Golf GTI, $12,000, great con- 
dition. 231-2283 


Parking available 
In my driveway or garage, $50 monthly. 
Near Loyola. Carol 481-9461 


Business service 

| type quality term papers, essays, thesis, 
reports, etc., $1.25 per page. Call Kath- 
leen 487-1750. 


Editing service 

Need editing help with your article or the- 
sis? Canedit.ca offers professional ser- 
vice, with fast accurate results at 
reasonable rates. Excellent editing, with 
an emphasis on clean, clear writing, 
improves your work substantially. Con- 
tact: info@canedit.ca, 416-923-9208, 
www-canedit.ca. 


Editing etc. 

Excellent writing skills, edits papers (BA, 
MA, PhD), and offers tutoring for a rea- 
sonable price. Also, income tax service 


Job opportunity 

Need a flexible schedule to make extra 
money while attending university? An 
opportunity to make an income without 


changing your lifestyle; no products to 
sell, no telemarketing. Leave a message 
at 940-2672 #5 or visit my website at 
www.excelir.ca/vincelabossiere. 


Computer & Internet courses 
Word, Excel, PowerPoint. Internet access 
and maintenance. Nadia 824-5410 


Editor wanted 
Professor or student of literature to edit a 
novel. Dr. Zaman 845-7227 


For sale 
Beautiful chest of drawers $200/double 
mattress excellentcondition $100. Phone 
931-9683. 


Book for sale 
GRE CAT for Dummies, 4th ed. (incl. test 
prep. CD-ROM) like new, $15. Eleni 828-0083 


Bikes for sale 
Also bikes repaired. Matt 487-8356, or drop 
by 4633 Wilson, comer Somerled. 


Volunteers needed 

For the Juvenile Diabetes Research Founda- 
tion's Annual Cyclothon, Sunday, May 26, at 
Parc Lafontaine. A T-shirt, lunch and prizes to 
be won, tons of fun for everyone. 744-5537 


Russian language summer school 
The Slavic Department of the University 
of Tallinn invites students interested in 
studying the Russian language and cul- 
ture to take part in the International Russ- 
ian Language Summer School organized 
by our department in Summer 2002. Infor- 
mation: www.hot.ee/ruslangschool. 


Teach English overseas (Korea) 

Looking for graduating students, who are 
seeking employmentand an opportunity to 
travel to Asia, gain experience, meet lots 
of interesting people, and make good 
some good money. Requirements are: a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in any dis- 
cipline, an open mind to other cultures, 
and affinity with children. Weekends are 
free for you to do as you wish. If interest- 
ed contact moffatt69@hotmail.com 


Teaching in the Czech Republic 

Do you want to travel round Europe? Start 
in the Czech Republic. We offer you a job 
as an English teacher in our private lan- 
guage school. You'll have the opportunity 
to earn some money and at the same time 
to admire the splendour of Prague. poly- 
glot@polyglot.cz 


TESL course 

Career opportunity teaching English local- 
ly and abroad. Meet interesting people 
and possibly travel. Get TESL certificate. 
Académie Linguistique Internationale at 
270-3886 or teslali@hotmail.com. 


Teaching in China 

Looking for motivated and dynamic ESL 
teachers for a one-year contract in China. 
Return airfare, accommodations, food, 
monthly salary, Chinese classes, and 
other perks. For more info please contact 
Académie Linguistique Internationale at 
teslali@hotmail.com or 270-3886 


Educational trip to Italy 

May 27-June 21, four weeks with 80 
hours of Italian lessons. Approx. $1,350 
includes registration, lodging. Registration 
by March 31. Josee Di Sano 488-1778 


SSE RESIS ET TSE 


Workshops 


Digital arts workshops 

The Centre for Digital Arts is giving intro- 
ductory workshops in QuarkXPress (page 
layout), Photoshop (image manipulation) 
and web page design using 
Dreamweaver. They are hands-on week- 
end workshops, 13 or 20 hours, and cost 
$125 — $190. Everyone welcome. 
http://eda.concordia.ca/edamaclab/train- 
ing.htm 





EAP Lunch Seminar 

"Taking Control: Moving Toward Change,” 
April 30, 12-1:15 pm, H-769. A workshop 
on how to take positive action and find 
the will to leave a negative work environ- 
ment, facilitated by Warren Shepell Con- 
sultants. No charge. Register by phone 
(848-3667), e-mail (eap@alcor) or on-line 
(http://eap.concordia.ca) by April 25. 


